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N our January issue we printed a 
letter from Miss Millard, of the 
American Mission, Bombay, India, 
asking that some one of our readers 
would make a present of an individ- 
ual communion service to the Leper 
Asylum under the care of Dr. Keskar 
of Sholapur. As several inquiries 
have reached us regarding this, we 
would say that one of our readers has 
generously donated the needed amount 
for this object, and an aluminum in- 
dividual communion service has al- 
ready been forwarded. 


“‘T T is not what its members disbe- 
lieve, but what they continue to 
believe, that makes its strength in the 
modern world.” This quotation is 
taken from an editorial in a large 
daily paper in which the defection of 
certain leaders from the fundamental 
doctrines of the church is discussed. 
It is interesting to have this keen and 
discriminating statement of so impor- 
tant a fact from such an impartial 
source. The world recognizes that to 
which many religious teachers seem to 
be blind, namely, that behind the will 
which impels a man’s life there must 
be deep-rooted beliefs governing his 
will. We have heard of institutions 
which proclaim their freedom from 
dogmatism, by which they mean a 
lack of deep religious conviction. 
That such should be without “strength 
in the modern world” is not surprising. 
It is of interest to note that all the 
religious leaders of the past have been 
men of strong beliefs. Their disbeliefs 
in the errors of their day were less a 
factor in their lives than their positive 
convictions. It was not so much the 
evils of the medieval scholasticism of 


Rome that impelled Luther as it was | 
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firm belief in the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith; Wesley’s revulsion of 
feeling against the worldliness in the 
church of his day was not such a 
dynamic force as his strong belief in 
the goodness of God; and the success- 
ful minister and evangelist of the 
twentieth century is not the man who 
is ever denouncing the weakness of 
professing Christians or the evils of 
the day, but the man who is directing 
his hearers to Him by believing on 
Whom all may be saved. 


OR the coming conference season 

at Northfield we are able to an- 
nounce definitely that Revs. F. B. 
Meyer and G. Campbell Morgan and 


Cou. C. A. HOPKINS, 


Of Boston, who has succeeded the late Mr. H. M. 
Moore as President of Northfield Seminary. 
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Mr. W. R. Lane of London, Professor 
James Orr of Glasgow, and Mr. 
Charles M. Alexander are to be in at- 
tendance. 

During the month of July, and 
through the opening days of the Gen- 
eral Conference (August 2 to 18) the 
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Rev. F. B. Meyer will give daily lec- 
tures. His purpose is to give a course 
of Bible lectures along the lines with 
which his name was so closely associ- 
ated in his early writings. Both at 
the Young Men’s and Young Wo- 
men’s and the Missionary Confer- 


MR. CHARLES M. ALEXANDER AND THE LATE REv. Sam P. JONES, 


Editorial. 


ences, as well as the Christian Work- 


ers’ Conference in August, Mr. 
Meyer’s presence will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Rev. G. Campbell Morgan has 


promised to be in attendance upon the 
August Conference, and will take part 
as in former years. 
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music and to conduct the praise ser- 
vice each morning. 

Later we shall be able to announce 
the names of other speakers, both 
from home and abroad. 

Following is the complete list of 
the conferences to be held at North- 
field during the coming summer :— 


GROUP TAKEN ON THE STEPS OF ‘‘SAM”’ JONES’ HOME AT CARTERSVILLE, GA. 


Mr. W. R. Lane, an evangelist of 
wide experience in England, will also 
be present during the General Confer- 
ence for Christian Workers. 

Mr. Charles M. Alexander, whose 
service of praise two years ago was 
so prominent a feature of the North- 
field gatherings, has also definitely 
accepted an. invitation to be present in 
the season of 1907, to assist in the 


Student Conference, June 28 to July 7, in- 
clusive. 

Young Women’s Conference, July 9 to 19, 
inclusive. 

Summer School for Sunday School Work- 
ers, July 20 to 27, inclusive. 

Summer School for Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies, July 23 to 30, inclu- 
sive. 

General Conference for Christian Workers, 
August 2 to 18, inclusive. 

Post Conference Addresses, August 20 to 
about September 15. 


THAT WHICH elon > tea 


Rev. J. H. Jowett, M. A. 


REV, J. H. JOWETT, M. A. 


“What man of you, having a hun- 
dred sheep and having lost one, doth 
not....g0 after that which 1s 
lost?” Luke xv. 4. 


I thought perhaps he would not 
have troubled about one. If he had 
had only two sheep and had lost one, I 
could have understood his concern, but 
to lose one out of a hundred would 
seem to be an almost insignificant loss. 
That is the line of reasoning which we 
sometimes introduce into our affairs. 
We reason as if the loss of one is less- 
ened in its painfulness by the many 
that remain. We hear of some parents 
who have lost a little child, a fountain 
of joy and cheer. We compassionate- 
ly inquire: “Have they any children 
left?” “Yes, they have four left.” 
“Ah, well, it is n’t as great a loss as if 
they had only one.” That indicates a 
common principle of reasoning—the 
greater the family, the less the value 
of the individual soul. We carry the 
reasoning forward into the religious 


sphere, and it becomes the parent of 
depression and doubt. It creates the 
most terrible of all orphanhoods, the 
fear that there are so many of us that 
the individual does not count. God 
overlooks us, Jooks over us, and we 
cry, “My way is hid from the Lorp.” 

Now this parable is intended to be 
an antidote to all such feelings of self- 
disparagement and doubt. The size of 
God’s family does not affect the pre- 
ciousness of the individual soul. The 
one sheep is not lost in the flock. “He 
calleth his sheep by name.” “He loved 
me, and gave himself for me.” Let us 
hold fast to this inspiring truth—the 
infinite worth of the one in the esteem 
of the infinite God. 

“Tf a man have a hundred sheep 
and lose one.” I think it exceedingly 
tender and beautiful that the Master 
compares His family to a flock, and 
that He pictures His lost children un- 
der the’ figure of lost sheep ay 
sheep does not intentionally go astray. 
It nibbles itself astray. It puts its 
head down to the grass, and begins to 
eat and eat and eat, and follows on 
and on, and at last, looking up, finds 
it has wandered far from the flock and 
is lost. It was so absorbed in feeding 
that it paid no heed to its whereabouts. 
I do not think that men go off into ruin 
by premeditation, by set and well-de- 
fined intention. They become thought- 
lessly absorbed in something, and they 
never call halt to look around, to as- 
certain in what direction they are 


tending. Men get their heads down 
to the making of money. It absorbs 
all their energies and all their 


thoughts, and almost unconsciously 
they wander far from the Shepherd 
into moral and spiritual perdition. Mi- 
nor fascinations ensnare until we for- 
get or ignore the fascinations of our 
Lord. This is true of every kind of 
temporal pursuit and enjoyment. The 
sheep of God’s pasture stray away in 
thoughtless absorption, and become 


“That Which is Lost.” 


lost in the region of wild beasts and 
night. 

“He goeth after that which is Jost.” 
We are not left to our own deserts. 
“The Lord is mindful of His own.” 
“The Son of Man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost.” How 
does He seek us? He makes us “dis- 
quieted within us.” He makes us rest- 

‘less. He makes us depressed. He 
makes the grass of the distant pas- 
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sheep? Shepherds have told me that 
they sometimes find their lost sheep 
very exhausted, very weary, quite 
tired out. That is how the good Shep- 
herd finds His wandering sheep. The 
devil has undermined their life, and 
sapped away their strength. Their 
power of will is emasculated, their 
power of resistance gone. Sin is an 
awful exhauster. ‘My strength fails 
because of my iniquity.” Hear now 
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turage dissatisfying. Have we not 
heard men say of their sinful enjoy- 
ments, “I am sick of it.” But they 
used to like it? Yes, but “their drink 
is turned sour.” Who has brought 
the distaste? The Great Seeker, that 
He might turn us home again. “Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul?” That 
is a most blessed depression if it lead 
to a return to the good Lord. 

“And when he hath found it.” In 
what condition does He find the 


the sweet Gospel. “When he hath 
found it, he layeth it on his shoulders.” 
He takes us in our moral impotence 
and carries us. Men who have no 
powers of resistance or persistence are 
made “more than conquerors” in 
Christ. How long will He carry us? 
Will He ever leave us to the terrors of 
the wild beasts? ‘Even to hoary hairs 
will I carry you.” 

“He is willing to aid you, 

He will carry you through.” 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL Obese 


IV. CoNnrTINUED. 


Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, M. A. 


ST. JOHN. 
Bertel Thorwaldsen. 


Il. JESUS IN THE CHURCH. 


As I have said, it is not-care for 
chronological accuracy but an interest 
in related ideas that makes the Evan- 
gelist place next to the picture of Je- 
sus in the Home, a picture, in sterner 
outline, of Jesus in the Temple. For 
these two, the Home and the Temple, 
the domestic group and the religious 
group, are closely related, and share 
among the institutions of man’s cor- 
porate life a common throne of dig- 
nity and permanence. In the begin- 
ning of man’s life they were one; in 


the heavenly future they shall be one 
again. In the early days of human 
history, the father of the family was . 
the priest of the family, too; and fam- 
ily worship was the nerve of social life 
in the days of primitive man, and in- 
deed it remained a powerful feature in 
advanced civilization, both Jew and 
Roman; and in the ancestor worship 
of the east the family is seen still re- . 
taining its aspect as domestic church. 
In the end of the long day of human 
history the family and the church will 
again be one. God will gather our 
scattered humanity together as one 
family—‘‘the whole family in heaven 
and in earth’—to worship at His feet 
in the city that has “no temple.” But 
meanwhile family and temple stand 
distinct though closely related; they 
are, as the Swiss say of church and 
school, “two fingers on God’s hand.” 

Now the Lord Jesus, Whom John 
has shewn us relating Himself to the 
family, restoring it to the fullness of 
the Divine idea at its heart, had re- 
lated Himself also to the organized 
religious groups in His day, and His 
attitude to them indicated His desire 
to restore to them the Divine idea at 
their heart too. John saw that atti- 
tude and desire exhibited very signifi- 
cantly in one remarkable incident, His 
cleansing of the temple. 

To understand it, let us employ the 
fuller light which the New Testament 
and Christian history shed on the idea 
of the church. What is the Divine 
idea at the heart of the church? It is 
the idea of the Divine indwelling. The 
end of religion is the full indwelling of 
God in the whole body of redeemed 
humanity. That body of redeemed hu- 
man life, gathered from all peoples and 
places and times, and delivered out of 
every limitation into fullness and har- 
mony of life, and fully indwelt and 
pervaded by the living God, incarnat- 
ing Him, if we may so speak, is the 
One True and Eternal Church: “The 
temple holy in the Lord” of which S. 
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Paul speaks in his letter to the Ephe- 
sians. 

Now of that true church each reli- 
gious group on earth is, or ought to be, 
at once the servant and the symbol. 
The tdea at the heart of each temple 
or religious community is God taber- 
nacling among and in the community. 
It is easy to see how a church or tem- 
ple may fall from this idea. It may 
do so by conceiving itself the true 
shrine of God, whereas it is but the 
symbol of that one shrine which is 
the God-indwelt Body of Humanity. 
Or again, it may fall from its idea by 
any extrusion of God, or manner of 
life which refuses to welcome God. 

Now in our Lord’s day, it is noto- 
rious that organized religion had fallen 
far from the purity of its Divine idea: 
and the question what in these circum- 
stances should be His own personal re- 
lation tothe worship and authority of the 
temple occupied our 
Lord’s serious thought 
at the outset of His 
public career and was 
the occasion of one of 
His three great temp- 
tations. When our 
Lord came on one oc- 
casion to the temple 
and saw how the 
court which should 
have been filled with 
Gentile worshipers 
had been by the nar- 
row, proud, irreligious 
spirit of the authori- 
ties, filled instead with 
the noise of vulgar 
traffic, He sought in 
righteous indignation 
and grief, by both 
acted and spoken 
parable, to confront 
the temple authori- 
ties with that Di- 
vine idea’ which they 
were so palpably 
rejecting. “When he 
had made a scourge 
Gaiees tall co rds, 
he-drove the in- 
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truders out of the temple, and the 
sheep and the oxen; and poured out 
the changers’ money and overthrew the 
tables; and said unto them that sold 
doves, Take these things hence; make 
not my Father’s house an house of 
merchandise.” Bythisauthoritative vio- 
lence He compelled the temple author- 
ities to confront the idea of room for 
God in His own House, and their re- 
ception of the challenge plainly showed 
their mind. ‘Where are the seals,” 
they sullenly asked, “of Thy author- 
ity? What sign shewest Thou unto 
us?” But He had already shown them 
a sign in act. He would now show 
them one in words; words would be 
symbols of realities. ‘Destroy this 
temple,” He said, “‘and in three days I 
will raise it up.” He spake of the 
temple of His own body. For He 
knew Himself to be Divinely indwelt ; 
His body the symbol and pledge of the 


Carlo Dolce. 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 
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True, the Heavenly Temple of a God- 
filled humanity. The antagonism 
which the Jews had shown to the 
earthly temple’s realizing its Divine 
idea of a welcoming with open heart 
a resident God, would, if unchecked, 
carry these same Jews to the extremes 
of hostility against the Divine any- 
where, and especially against the body 
of Him in Whom the fullness of the 
Godhead dwelt. But man’s hostility 
would not in the end be victorious: 
the “destroyed” body would be raised 
up: the resurrection of Christ would 
be the pledge of a risen and redeemed 
humanity which would be God’s true 
temple, for their blessed God-indwelt 
experience would utter itself in one 
great voice saying “Behold, the tab- 
ernacle of God is with men, and he 
will dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself shall 
be with them, and be their God.” 
With the cryptic saying about the 
temple of His body, Jesus for the time 
had taken leave of the temple authori- 
ties; He was to have sorer conflict 
with them later on. But as John 
looked back on it all, after a lifetime 
in that Christian church which had 
replaced the temple, he saw how that 
which supremely his Master had done 
for religion, namely, His making 
actual and vivid and widespread the 
experience of a reverent intimate in- 
dwelling of God, the domestication of 
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His redeemed with their Heavenly 
Father—that this had been flashed 
forth as the true idea of religion in 
that early incident in which John had 
first seen the “wrath of the Lamb,” 
when the Messenger of the New Cove- 
nant had suddenly come to His tem- 
ple, His judging eyes flashing with the 
heat of a consuming zeal, like a re- 
finer’s fire. 


Seize then, the central thought in 
these two incidents. The Evangelist 
would show us the Lord Jesus dealing 
with man’s social life, domestic and 
religious. He would show us through 
the veil of symbolic incident, the Lord 
penetrating to the Divine idea at the 
heart of the two great groups into 
which God has thrown the collective 
life of man. They are not transitory 
groups as human associations — are. 
Clubs, federations, cities, nations, 
come and go; the family and the 
church abide. And He, who would 
be Master of man’s life must master 
men at home and in the church, in the 
sphere of disciplining love, and in the 
sphere of cleansing worship. It is 
there that Jesus has won His sovy- 
ereignty over men; He alone has 
brought back mankind to the Divine 
idea at its heart; He alone has said to 
men-singly, in families and in the 
church, “Abide in me, and J (myself 
indwelt by God) in you.” 


A WINTER SCENE IN NORTHFIELD, 


THE BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM. 


In one of the courts of New York City a 
few years ago, a little boy of eleven was 
arraigned for stealing. He had been 
“caught with the goods,” and no defence 
was possible. What was to be done with 
him? 

But first let us see how he comes to 
be a criminal at this early age. His father 
had been a decent, hard-working trades- 
man doing a good business in a small way 
and providing reasonable comforts for his 
little family of wife and six children. His 
worst enemy was drink and although not 
an habitual drunkard he occasionally took 
too much. On such an occasion he shot 
his partner, and then through remorse or 
cowardice he shot himself. The mother, 
left with her six children, and with no 
means of support, obtained work in clean- 
ing the floor of the Grand Central Depot 
at night. During the day, the care of the 
six children, one a little baby, occupied her 
so much that she found little time for sleep 
and rest. Finally, worn out and broken 
down, she fell a victim to consumption. 
Five children were sent to the orphan 
asylum and the boy took to running about 
the streets. 

That is the story briefly told. It is not an 
uncommon one. 

In such cases what is to be done with the 


To send a child like this to jail 


culprit ? 
is but to furnish recruits for the criminal 
classes. 

In this instance, friends intervened in be- 
half of the boy who was sent to the Berk- 


shire Industrial Farm. . The mother was 
taken to a sanitarium in the Adirondacks, 
and, now recovered, she is at this moment 
nicely settled in a little home of her own, 
with her children around her; the boy is 
doing his duty as a useful citizen and help- 
ing to support the family. Such is the story 
of the rescue of one boy apparently des- 
tined to become a scourge to society instead 
of an honored member of it. 

By far the great majority of boys who 
fall into evil ways do so through sheer 
thoughtlessness, due to lack of proper care 
and guidance, rather than to criminal ten- 
dencies. Judge Ben. B. Lindsey of Denver 
has amply proved that it is the subsequent 
handling of the boy after he has come in 
contact with the law, that determines 
whether or not he shall develop into a crim- 
inal; and the pity of it is that the only 
provisions society makes for such cases are 
the very ones most likely to confirm the boy 
in his criminal career. 

A recent writer in the daily press says :— 


“Ten thousand boys under sixteen years 
of age are sent to jail for misdemeanors, not 
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One half of the inmates of our 
Why 
should they be forced to herd with hard- 


for crime. 
prisons are under twenty-five years. 


ened criminals? We need a special peni- 
tentiary for them. One keeper said to me: 
‘Don’t worry about them. They’re a worth- 
less lot.’ They are not. When you hear a 
boy in his cell, as I have done, crying for 
his father, you can do something for him. 
Bu it depends a good deal on the person- 
ality of the wardens. Too many of them 
need reforming themselves. They are often 
in charge of prisoners better than them- 
selves.” 

It is to meet just this condition that the 
Berkshire Industrial Farm was organized; 
and for twenty years it has been quietly but 
eff ctively doing what it could to help 
these unfortunate boys, either before or af- 
ter they had fallen into the clutches of the 
law. : 

“Prevention is better than cure” is the 
theory of the farm. Its aim is to take the 
incipient criminal from his unfavorable 
environment and, by transplanting him into 
a wholesome atmosphere under the guid- 
ance and influence of earnest Christian men 
and women, give him a chance to become a 
useful, self-respecting citizen. It is much 
easier to prevent ten boys from becoming 
criminals than it is to reform one who has 
crossed the line and joined the criminal 
class. 

In nearly all cases the boys, at first, are 
suspicious of the kindly treatment they re- 
ceive, so different is it from that which 
they have previously encountered, and they 
find it hard to realize that sooner or later 
it will not give way to punishment and re- 
straint. Once their confidence is® secured, 
however, they respond readily to the benefi- 
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cent influence of the 
| workers, and the bet- 
ter elements in their 
nature quickly begin 
to assert themselves. 
Very obstinate cases 
are rare, and _ total 
failures practically un- 
known. 

Reports have re- 
cently been received 
of five boys sent to 
the farm at different 
times by a city mis- 
sionary in New York 
City. All had been 
driven into the streets through the drunken- 
ness and cruelty of the father and were 
finally committed to the farm for vagrancy 
or stealing. 

They are now back in New York, and the 
missionary reports that all are doing well. 
Of one he says “He is one of our steadiest 
fellows.’’ Another, though he cannot live at 
home, works at his trade of printing which 
he learned at the farm, and is a member of 
the Church club. A third, who worked with 
the machinist at the farm, found a good 
place in a machine shop. He lives with his 
mother and is a good son. 

A boy from Buffalo, committed for steal- 
ing, after being three years at the farm, has 
become an exemplary Christian fellow, and 
has been confirmed in the Episcopal Church. 
He is now working at the farm. A boy 
from western New York, who was so un- 
manageable that his grandparents could not 
keep him at home, after leaving the farm, 
spent three years in the Philippines as a 
United States soldier. He is now drill- 
master at the farm exercising a most whole- 
some influence over the boys. Another New 
York boy, an orphan, is reported by the 
minister of the church he attends as being 
“a sterling fellow.” 

A remarkable case is that of a boy sent 
to the school by the Charity Organization 
Society of New York. He had no home, 
was of slow intellect and low habits, and 
so degraded in every way that the boys 
themselves did not like to associate with 
him. In course of time he developed such 
an interest in the farm work that he be- 
came quite proficient as a farmer. At the 
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same time he acquired a very fair education 
in the common English branches at school. 
On leaving the farm, he was employed by 
a clergyman in the neighborhood as “man 
of all work.’ He made such improvements 
in the garden, and proved so useful gen- 
erally that his employer decided he was 
worthy of a better opportunity. A good 
place was secured for him in a western 
state where he is now doing splendidly on 
a large farm. 

Nearly six hundred boys, coming from all 
parts of the Union, have graduated from 
the farm since its organization. Within 
the past year some three or four hundred 
letters of inquiry have been sent to these 
graduates, and the many replies received 
are most gratifying. 

Almost without excep- 
tion the boys report them- 
selves as leading honor- 
able lives, and occupying 
steady positions of more 
or less responsibility. They 
speak with grateful and 
affectionate remembrance 
of their experience at the 
farm. 

True patriotism, no less 
than an enlightened Christ- 
ianity, appeals in behalf of 
this work, not merely for 
the sake of the boys but for 
the sake of others; for the 
depletion of prisons, for 
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the reduction of taxes, 
for the purification of 
society, for the com- 
fort of saddened 
mothers, and the mul- 
tiplying of peaceful 
homes. “One sinner 
destroyeth much 
good.” One boy re- 
formed may mean the 
arrest of currents of 
misery and crime that 
would lay waste more 
than one township 
and make business for 
detectives or police all 
over the land. 

The farm contains 
over nine hundred 
acres and was the gift of Mr. Frederick 
Gordan Burnham of Morristown, N. J. It 
is situated three miles from Canaan Four 
Corners, New York, in the heart of the 
beautiful Berkshire Hills, 1,000 feet above 
the sea, on the slope of Perry’s Peak and 
overlooking Queechy Lake,—in every way 
an ideal spot for its purpose. 

Originally a Shaker settlement, the va- 
rious quaint buildings have been adapted 
to the several departments of the farm, and 
new ones have from time to time been 
added to meet the growing requirements 
of the work during its twenty years of 
existence. The plant now consists of about 
fifteen buildings including dormitories, cot- 
tages, barns, dairy, chapel, printing office, 
machine shop, laundry, etc. One hundred 
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and two acres are under cultivation pro- 
ducing crops of corn, for grain and ensi- 
lage, oats, potatoes and hay. In addition a 
herd of seventy-five cattle and twenty-four 
hogs is maintained. 

Associated with the president, Mr. Burn- 
ham, as trustees of the farm, are a number 
of prominent business and professional men 
who direct its policies; the actual conduct 
of the work being in the hands of the su- 
perintendent and a staff of seventeen work- 
ers, which includes an experienced farmer, 
printer, carpenter, machinist, drill master and 
two school teachers. All are earnest Chris- 
tian men and women, devoted to the work 
and thoroughly interested in the boys. 

Hour by hour and day by day the boys 
are made to realize that there can be no 
breach of discipline or of morals which does 
not bring upon them privation and suffer- 
ing, and that, on the other hand, persistent 
industry and fidelity are sure to meet their 
reward. It is this method of furnishing a 
motive for improvement and for worthy 
conduct which is the characteristic of all 
good reformatory work. It is this which 
distinguishes it from prisons and other in- 
stitutions which merely confine and control 
their inmates. 

The institution is arranged on a modified 
cottage plan with three cottages accommo- 
dating about eighty boys. The boys are re- 
ceived from three sources :—first, from any 
committing magistrate in New York state; 
second, by contract from parents or guardi- 
ans; third, by transfer from other institu- 
tions. The usual term is four years. No 
boy is admitted without a certificate of 
good health from a physician, and it may 
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he said that sickness is 
almost unknown at the 
farm,—a fact no doubt 
attributable to the whole- 
some outdoor life, simple 
food, and regular habits. 
The public authorities 
make provision for a por- 
tion of the expense in 
the case of each boy 
committed; and parents 
and guardians who are 
able are required to pay 
for the maintenance of 
their children;  other- 
wise the institution is 
supported entirely by vol- 
untary contributions. 
The days at the farm 
are filled with well- 
planned work and recrea- 
tion. From a quarter of 
nine in the morning until twenty minutes 
of twelve, half the boys are at school, 
while the other half attend to the duties 
of the farm. From half past one until 
four those boys who were in school in 
the morning are at work on the farm, and 
vice versa. They are receiving a good com- 
mon school education, while with the as- 
sistance of a few employees, they do all the 
farm work; caring for the stock, planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting the crops. Car- 
pentry, printing and shoe repairing are 
taught; and opportunity is also given to do 
blacksmithing, pipe-fitting, and machine 
work about the place. The boys also assist 
in erecting and repairing buildings. Mili- 
tary training with setting-up exercises helps 
to keep them in good 
physical trim — and 
two rival baseball 
teams, a band, a good 
reading-room, and an 
occasional entertain- 
ment, and such sports 
as swimming, nutting, 
skating and coasting, 
all contribute to the 
recreation periods. 
There is always 
something to mark 
off holidays from the 
rest of the calendar. 


The Berkshire Industrial Farm. 


On Sunday attend- 
ance at church in the 
morning, Sunday 
school in the after- 
noon, and chapel in 
the evening, is com- 
pulsory. The institu- 
tion is, however, en- 
tirely unsectarian. 

When a boy is ready 
to leave he is either 
returned to his parents 
or a place is found 
for him on a farm, in 
some mercantile es- 
tablishment, or at a 
trade. He is not lost 
sight of after he leaves 
the farm, for the 
superintendent, secretary, and other mem- 
bers of the board strive to keep up cor- 
respondence with him. 

There are now about seventy-nine boys 
at the farm, ranging in age from six to 
sixteen. It is interesting to note that while 
the original charter of the farm provided for 
the commitment of boys from seven to six- 
teen years of age, so many instances were 
found of boys who had become unmanage- 
able even before they were seven years old, 
that it became necessary to amend the charter 
to permit the commitment of boys at the 
early age of six. The number of boys admit- 
ted is limited by the resources at the disposal 
of the trustees; but the capacity of the farm 
itself is, in comparison with its actual work 
at this time, almost unlimited. There is 
room enough in it for hundreds of boys 
where tens are now maintained. With 
proper buildings and a natural expansion of 
the organization, not only would the work 
of the farm be improved in quality, but it 
might be extended so that every fit can- 
didate for its influences for years to come 
would be welcomed there. 

The annual expense of conducting the 
farm is about $17,000, of which $10,000 must 
be provided by voluntary contributions. The 
present endowment fund is $16,000. It 
should be increased to ten times that 
amount. 

The trustees are now actively considering 
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a plan for the development of the industrial 
feature of the farm. It is felt that this 
might be extended to give greater variety 
to the manual training of the boys, and at 
the same time might be made a source of 
revenue by undertaking the manufacture of 
such small articles as boys can produce, and 
by the preparation and sale of farm pro- 
ducts, canned goods, preserves, etc. The 
printing office does some outside work, but 
its equipment, at comparatively small ex- 
pense, could be increased sufficiently to en- 
able it to undertake a large and regular 
amount of business which could readily be 
secured. A special fund is to be raised for 
the inauguration and development of this 
business department, which should appeal 
strongly to the practical sense of those in- 
terested in the work of the institution. 

Contributions for all the purposes men- 
tioned are urgently needed and may be sent 
either to the treasurer, Mr. Harry Hall, No. 
100 William Street, New York, or to Mr. 
W. R. Moody, Recorp oF CuristrAN Work, 
East Northfield, Mass., further information 
in regard to the farm and its work may 
also be obtained from the treasurer. 

Gifts of boys’ clothing, books, tools, etc., 
are always welcome, and may be sent direct 
to W. W. Mayo, Superintendent, Canaan 
Four Corners, N. Y.. The American Ex- 
press company will transport packages up 
to twenty pounds free of charge. 


PRINCIPAL -RAINY. 


Paul D. Moody. 


Those who vex themselves and others in 
their attempts to find the key or explana- 
tion for the greatness of great men will 
have a hard task when they try to account 
for Robert Rainy, or see what gives him his 
claim upon the notice of coming genera- 
tions. He was the head of what was, until 
death recently removed some of its best 
men, probably the finest theological semi- 
nary to be found—a seminary which actu- 
ally taught men to preach, and at the same 
time made its fair contributions to scholar- 
ship. But though he held this high place, 
it is not as an educator that Dr. Rainy 
claims notice, nor would the excellence of 
his work in this field account for the 
pedestal upon which Presbyterian Scotland 
placed their archbishop and pope. He was 
a writer of some very excellent books. “The 
Delivery and Development of Christian 
Doctrine” reveals him as a theologian and 
“The Ancient Catholic Church” is far in ad- 
vance of most of the other volumes in the 
series of which it forms a part. He was a 
preacher of no mean ability, though here 
he was followed by his habit of rather in- 
volved thinking, so that he never was, and 
never could be, a popular preacher. These 
things do not account for his influence, how- 
ever. If it were not almost a term of re- 
proach we would call him an ecclesiastic, for 
tls he was more than anything else, a 
leader. This it will be seen does not ac- 
count for his power. Gladstone on a re- 
turn from Scotland many years ago de- 
clared him to be the greatest man in Scot- 
land, and Robertson Nicoll says that his 
greatness was personal, whatever he means 
by that. I think it would be understood, how- 
ever, by any one who ever saw Principal 
Rainy, for he always conveyed to the mind 
an idea of leadership. In law he would 
soon have been a judge, in the army a com- 
mander, in Parliament in the very fore- 
front, and had nature wasted him upon that 
august body the House of Lords, even there 
he would have been a leader—if such a mass 
of conservative inertia can be said to move. 
Leadership was as natural to him as the 
tendency to be led is to most men, and 


every one who came into contact with Prin- 
cipal Rainy felt this. 

The records of his actual achievements 
are too bound up with the history of the 
Free Church for the last half century and 
too hidden in reports of the Assembly to be 
entered upon here. Nor is this the place 
to make an estimate of his work as a writer 
or preacher. It is only with Principal Rainy 
the man, as, for example, his students saw 
him, that we would attempt to write. 

The first thing that struck everyone com- 

ing for the first time into Principal Rainy’s 
presence was his courtliness—we would say 
kingliness if kings ever fulfilled all our 
childhood’s ideal of what that word meant. 
Here was a figure which would have graced 
any company in which circumstances might 
have placed him. Men turned on the street 
to follow with their gaze that erect figure 
with noble head and brow. As a presiding 
officer he was a model. It is no wonder that 
three times the moderatorship of the church 
was conferred upon him, first of all in 1887, 
again on the memorable union of the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterian Church 
in 1900, and, finally and very fittingly, two 
years ago when all hearts needed strength- 
ening in view of the calamity which had be- 
fallen the church in the momentous deci- 
sion against her. 
’ If he was stately and awe inspiring as the 
head of an assembly, it was altogether 
another man that you met. It was with 
fear that the writer was introduced to him, 
so dignified did he seem. But the fear was 
soon dissipated by the kindly interest and 
evident sincerity of the few words ex- 
changed, and later one of the most enjoy- 
able evenings of an ever memorable winter 
was spent as a guest at his table where his 
humor and geniality set everyone at ease. 
If on sight Principal Rainy impressed one 
with his dignity, when you met him it was 
his kindliness in which his dignity was for- 
gotten that remained with you as a recol- 
lection. 

All who really knew him commented on 
his humility. “Amid the acclamations of his 
own and other churches,” said Dr. Whyte, 
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“Dr, Rainy stood forth simply clothed in hu- 
mility. It was his deep humility that made 
it possible for some of us to work with 
such freedom and such delight alongside 
of him.’ And in the midst of a respect 
hard-headed Scotchmen rarely show Dr. 
Rainy seemed to move untouched. 

It is this which makes as untrue as they 
were unkind so many of the things said 
about him. The stateliness of his carriage 
did give to some who little knew him an im- 
pression of hauteur. This was enhanced by 
his odd mannerism of half closing his eyes, 


which was probably due to weakness of 
sight. And so some—for he had his ene- 
mies as all such men must have—delighted 
to represent him as a prince of the church, a 
Wolsey or a Laud, shrewd with a worldly 
wisdom, calculating and unrelenting. All 
this was wrong and cruel. 

What may in a measure account for this 
on another side was—what must be ad- 
mitted—a lack of clearness. “Rainy was 
misty as well as Rainy” was humorously said 
of him. But I doubt if it was ever inten- 
tional or studied, or if he ever used words 
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deliberately to hide his meaning. He cer- 
tainly could talk with “delightful vague- 
ness,” but it is probable that this sprang 
from his desire to do full justice. The de- 
sire to consider both sides and not over 
express oneself can become a fault. A for- 
mer pupil of his, Dr. John Watson, quotes 
one of his sentences, “There is in this theo- 
logian certain tendencies which, unless you 
consider them balanced by other leanings in 
the opposite direction which do not certainly 
obtrude themselves, might lead an impar- 
tial student to entertain the fear that our 
authcr might ultimately find himself in a 
position which could not be very clearly dis- 
tinguished from semi-Pelagianism.” This is 
not a rash generalization nor a statement 
apt to be made without deliberation. We 
doubt if Dr. Rainy ever made a statement 
without deliberation. But he could be in- 
cisive, and no man could command the at- 
tention of the Assembly as well as he. He 
was almost as important a figure in the 
Assembly as the moderator himself and no 
one ever filled this position better than Prin- 
cipal Rainy. He never spoke until there 
was need, and then nobody had a better 
grasp of the facts. or presented them more 
forcefully. His first speech to the Assembly 
was fifty-two years ago and from that time 
on he was a marked man. Robertson Nicoll 
has said that only in the Assembly could 
any idea be gathered of the man in his real 
strength. Let any one read Taylor Innes’ 
graphic account of his great speech to the 
Assembly in 1861 if they have the idea that 
Dr. Rainy was always involved in his 
reasoning. Certainly in deliberative as- 
sembly he was perfectly at home. But it 
was always the eloquence of cogent and 
forceful argument which made his speeches 
great rather than any native oratory, for an 
orator, in the American sense of the word, 
certainly, Dr. Rainy was not. 

One of the most interesting aspects in 
Dr. Rainy’s life was his attitude toward crit- 
ical or modern methods of study. He was 
in a good sense ultra-conservative. Yet Dr. 
Rainy saw the church come in the fifty 
years he watched it closely, to a very 
changed attitude on most of these matters. 
And he never became excited. His was, in 
the first place, the faith which is not easily 
shaken. But he probably recognized that 
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his inability to sympathize or agree with 
much of the present tendency was really 
temperamental. There were very praise- 
worthy limitations to his powers. He could 
not conceive of Christianity on anything else 
than a historical basis. The men, and there 
are not a few in Scotland to-day, who could 
take all sorts of liberties with the histori- 
cal basis for our faith and yet maintain a 
vital faith and preach it, were once and for- 
ever mysteries to him. The Hegelian phil- 
osophy never found a warm advocate in Dr. 
Rainy. He was in short a church historian 
and more concerned with facts than theories. 

In this and in his devotion to the church 
may be found the explanation for his at- 
titude toward the brilliant Robertson Smith. 
He could possibly have saved Robertson 
Smith, if he had so desired, to the Presby- 
terian Church. But he allowed that great 
heresy trial to go through. Five years ago, 
however, his influence is said to have 
strongly opposed proceedings against George 
Adam Smith, and if this is the case, it is 
due to him in large measure that another 
heresy trial was averted. But almost a gen- 
eration separated the two events and a dif- 
ferent frame of mind was found in the 
Church, and Robertson Smith was a very 
different character from George Adam 
Smith, for the former was irascible and 
unreasonable, and, it is said, considered by 
Principal Rainy as more or less hopeless and 
impossible. He could have kept him in the 
church it is probably true, but it would al- 
most certainly have split the church. 

The name of Principal Rainy is closely 
associated with the union of the two 
churches already referred to. Sometimes he 
is given the credit for their union. But 
this is unfair to others. He was not one 
of the initiators of the movement, but when 
the movement was set on foot no man did 
more to get the difficulties out of the way 
or rendered more invaluable service, so that 
he was not inappropriately made the first 
moderator of the joint assembly. 

Like so many other great men, his last 
days were stormy. Peace came only at the 
very end. When the House of Lords 
handed down their decision in regard to 
the “Wee Free” Church—as monumental a 
word of folly as that rather stupid body has 
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ever been capable of unless we except their 
latest aberration on the Education Bill—it 
was to Robert Rainy that every eye was 
turned. He had borne the brunt of the 
battle and fought for the churches’ rights 
ever since they had been assailed. Never 
once in the struggle did his courage waver 
or his faith weaken. And when at last the 
inconceivably calamitous blow had fallen 
and the “Wee Frees” given the splendid re- 
sources of the whole church, it was Rainy 
once more who kept his own heart and in- 
fused hope in his followers. 

We must always be unspeakably glad that 
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he lived to see the sun shine again, and al- 
though the church he loved was crippled in 
a slight measure by that through which it 
had passed—in another sense it was 
strengthened and purified. 

The loss which his church and Scotland 
too, has sustained is simply incalculable. 
The Assembly in the spring will miss his 
presence as much as it would that of any 
other four men. He was a born leader— 
never more at ease nor in his element than 
when in deliberative assembly. The church 
will never again have just such a leader for 
Principal Rainy belonged to the Old School. 


RECOLERCTIONS OF MRD. L.-MOODY.* 


Wilfred T. Grenfell. 


The first time that I came to realize that 
there was anything in life beyond eating 
and drinking, or the theatre, the football 
field and athletic track was in 1883, when I 
was on outdoor charity work from the Lon- 
don Hospital. 

One day I went into a very large meet- 
ing in a tent. I went in because it was a 
tent, and to, see what was going on. It 
happened to be one of Mr. Moody’s meet- 
ings, and there were on the platform some 
men who were athletic, and who therefore 
had more or less of my confidence. I be- 
lieved in them because I was associated 
with them, and knew they stood for the 
things in life in which I had long wished 
to excel myself. I do not remember Mr. 
Moody’s text, nor was I specially moved. 
In fact, I was not an emotional person, but 
I came out of that meeting feeling that 
everything was perfectly natural and gen- 
uine. I came away feeling that the preacher 
~ whom I had never seen before had some- 
thing that was worth having; something 
which I did not have; and that he was 
genuine and in earnest. 

I remember a very odd thing, which 
_-struck me as indicating that he was natural. 
An elderly man arose to pray, and he prayed 
as if everything depended on the length of 
his prayer. I began to get irritated, for I 


*Notes from an address delivered by Dr. Gren- 
fell at Mount Hermon, Founder’s Day, February 5. 


felt the world was in a hurry, and I was 
on the point of going out, when Mr. Moody 
got up and said, “Let us have a hymn while 
our brother finishes his prayer.” It seems a 
little ridiculous, but it was a practical thing, 
for I felt very much like stopping the 
brother myself. 

When Mr. Moody began to speak I was 
convinced that he had something to say and 
J] went away impressed. Before then I had 
associated religion in my mind with effemi- 
nacy, with impractical people who did not 
do things. I went away thinking that my 
life was unpractical and useless, and that 
men like Mr. Moody had got something 
that was really good. I was in hard physi- 
cal training at the time and knew what it 
was to be giving up ten-course dinners, 
smoking, and late hours at night. I wanted 
to keep my body fit, as I wanted to rank 
well on the team. I had that feeling about 
Mr. Moody and those with him, that life 
was a bigger thing than getting medals, 
and athletic distinctions, and even the dis- 
tinctions: which we get in our educational 
work. They had something broader and 
bigger, and were making life a big thing and 
a reality. I went away with the perfect 
conviction that my religion was a humbug. 

I occasionally went to church, more or 
less to please my parents, never for my 
own pleasure. I now felt that there was 
something in religion which is a foundation 
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on which can be built a life that is worth 
living. I came away with this impression 
that it was worth having, and that a man 
could have it by faith. It seemed to me 
that it was just a simple question of faith. 

If there was any foundation in the life of 
the founder of this institution, it was just 
his simple faith. I do not remember that 
he argued about the correspondence between 
science and religion. I had seen those large 
volumes written to make Moses and Dar- 
win agree, but they did not interest me the 


least bit. Such questions made no differ- 
ence tome. Here was a man who had faith 
in something, and believed in a living 
Christ. That is the foundation for all 
good superstructures in God’s kingdom, the 
simple question of faith. I have been asked 
whether I could make some chapter .in 
Corinthians agree with some verse in the 
minor prophets. The life we live is too 
busy to give time for solving such ques- 
tions. I leave those things to other people. 
If I cannot solve them, it is due to my in- 
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aLility. God Almighty can solve them if I 
cannot. I leave all problems alone unless 
they come in the direct way of my life work. 

Twenty-three years ago I found that if a 
man takes Jesus Christ as a Saviour and 
follows the rule that Christ gives him, he 
will do a whole lot of good. That is all 
that is essential as a foundation to raise 
other men up. 

There is nothing like the joy of helping 
others upwards if we have-faith in Jesus 
Christ ourselves. As soon as we begin to 
fall into doubt and lose our premises, and 
give up our faith, we are sure to be useless 
to other people.. I do not see how this in- 
stitution could have been ‘raised and be do- 


. ing the work it is doing in every part of 


the world without it had a firm foundation, 
and that foundation seems to be faith in 
Jesus Christ, and other foundation can no 
man lay that will stand the test of time. 
Crush ‘out )tath in. Jesus Christ ~in 


America, take out faith in Jesus Christ in- 


England and the English-speaking races, 
and where are the nations of the earth go- 
ing to be? I believe this to be the real 
source of strength in any people, institution 
or nation. The men of the world whom I 
think great are sttch men as Lawrence, 
Havelock, Livingstone, Gordon, and others 
who are great because they have faith in 
Jesus Christ, and who, like Mr. Moody, 
have inspired that faith in their people. 

We are thinking to-day of Mr. Moody, 
not so much of his earthly body, but of the 
relationship of the spirit of D. L. Moody to 
Jesus Christ, and what that worked out. I 
think of the superstructure to-day as it is, 
not only in this building we are in; it is not 
only at Mount Hermon or in the Northfield 
Seminary, it is in you and me and in the 
lives of men who are out in the world, the 
old alumni of this place as they have had 
the spirit of Christ brought into their lives 
through the life of Mr. Moody. 

I am a brick in the superstructure which 
has grown up through Mr. Moody on the 
foundation of Jesus Christ, and I am out in 
Labrador working. I am trying to build 
hospitals for the sick, and ministering to 
their bodily needs; in fact, everything that 
I believe Jesus Christ would have me do for 
Him there. 

Some people do not like to have me inter- 
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fere in business evils. They agree that we 
should give pills and splints and bandages 
for Jesus Christ, because that is being like 
the good Samaritan who looked after sick 
folk, but you must not be a policeman 
catching the robber who made it necessary 
for you to be a Samaritan. 

One of the things which I used to think 
about missionaries was that they were 
always trying to avoid conflict with the 
world like some ministers who always 
like to avoid conflict with the congrega- 
tions which they serve.’ I know to-day a 
minister in whose district drink is being 
sold which is just demoralizing the souls 
and bodies of the people. Yet he dare not 
tell the big people who are doing this, as 
Christ would have done, that they are 
hypocrites, and that nothing is going to 
save them from the damnation of hell. He 
says that it is not a part of a minister’s 
duty to have anything to do with business. 

It is the pusillanimous nature of looking 
at the religion of Jesus Christ as being di- 
vorced from any business relationship which 
gives the man, who retains the common 
sense God has endowed him with, contempt 
for the so-called professional religious life. 

After my conversion my first efforts were 
in teaching a Sunday-school class. I had 
never been to one myself and found it hard 
to teach some of those boys. They were a 
rough lot from the Ratcliffe Highway and _ 
used to break the furniture. In fact, we 
had first of all to give them a licking before 
we could teach them Christianity. A great 
many of these boys are now servants of 
Jesus Christ. Some of them turn up every 
time I go up to London. In this and other 
ways I have tried to do something for the 
Master. 

When I went among the fishermen, the 
first great trouble I found was the liquor 
which demoralized the bodies and souls of 
our fishermen, both on land and on sea. 
There were fifty saloons and one coffee shop 
in our port. The saloons were brightly lighted 
and made warm and attractive, where a 
man could have his first drink for nothing. 
The coffee shop was generally a poor look- 
ing place. It did not have the luxuries of 
the saloon. They had temperance meetings 
occasionally which the men did not want, 
and so the men went to the other places. 
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We bought a fishing smack and sent it to 
sea to seek the fishermen whom at last we 
reached by supplying to them the little lux- 
uries the grog shop afforded without the 
liquor. 

From my work among deep sea fishermen 
in the North Sea I went to Labrador. 
There was very much the same thing to be 
done. We found that sickness was largely 
due to poverty and the poverty largely due 
to ignorance. So we started cooperative 
stores and hospitals and tried to preach the 
gospel to them as we would like it preached 
to us. 

There are plenty in this hall who are not 
from rich families and have known what it 
is to want food. 
family and seen brothers and sisters hun- 
ery, how would you like to have the gospel 
commended to you in theology? You would 
want it in bread and butter and clothing. 
I am sure that Jesus Christ stood for these 
things; for honesty, and for giving a fair 
chance, for caring for and cleansing the 
body. It appealed to these men. Some may 
criticise, but we can only say, “Let them try 
and do it better some other way.” 

Withal, we have nothing to do with any- 
thing derogatory to the preaching of the 
gospel. Mr. W. R. Moody here will tell 
you that when he saw us down there, we 
played our football, had our concerts, or 
some other entertainment, and finished up 
with a prayer meeting. It is just as natural 
to ask God’s blessing on those things which 
we like as for other things. 

It was fourteen years before I heard Mr. 
Moody again, the last time, at the Tremont 
Temple in Boston. I knew something about 
him then, and I hunted him up after the 
meeting and told him I thought he would 
be interested to know one man had had his 
life changed through his speaking. He 
seemed in a great hurry. “I want to tell 
you,” I said to Mr. Moody, “that fourteen 
years ago I heard and received an inspira- 
tion from you which was an inspiration to 
try and serve Jesus Christ myself.” All he 
said was, “What have you been doing 
since?” A good deal better than asking if 
I was a premillennialist. 

“Well,” I said, “I have been trying to 
preach the gospel on the Labrador Coast.” 


If you have been in a 
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And I told him what I have told you. 
“Well,” he said: “I am busy. Do you re- 
gret that you are not now practicing in Lon- 
don, eating delicate dinners, and wearing a 
silk beaver hat and driving a carriage and 
pair?” “No,” I replied, “I am very. glad.” 
“Well,” he said, “come and tell them so this 
afternoon at Tremont Temple, if you can.” 

I put off an engagement and went. When 
I got to the door, there was a tremendous 
crowd and I could not get in. I told them 
that I had got to speak, but they said that 
was what everyone else was saying and 
would not let me through. Eventually, with 
the help of one there whom I knew, I man- 
aged to get in. That was the last time I 
saw Mr. Moody. 

I am grateful for Mr. Moody’s life; what- 
ever I have had which I consider worth 
having, has been due to the founder of this | 
institution. 

When you and I come to the end of life, 
supposing that we had had the wealth of a 
Creesus and that we could look upon our 
life as having been spent in filling bags of 
gold, would the retrospect be satisfying? 
Can you measure success in that way? If 
there is a poor child in Labrador dying be- 
cause it has no food, or a young fellow 
here in Hermon going down to hell because 
he has no one to love him, would not service - 
for such better fit a man’s life than hoard- 
ing wealth? 

Looking back on the little things in life 
I had rather have them than all the gold. 
When we come before the Judgment seat 
at the day of reckoning, we shall measure 
our success in no other way than by what 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ has enabled us 
to do. What have we been doing with it? 
What kind of a superstructure is being built 
up upon the foundation laid by Mr. Moody? 
The foundation that Mount Hermon stands 
on and that Northfield Seminary stands on 
is that which D. L. Moody built his life 
upon, faith in Jesus Christ. This is the 
dynamic which is to raise the world. Give 
your honest, faithful, simple trust to Him. 
I commend Him to you in the name of the 
founder of this institution whose name is 
always honored, blessed and revered when 
I tnink of him, because he gave me that 
indestructible faith in Jesus Christ. ° 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SE PEL EEN 


On Saturday afternoon, January 19, “Uni- 
versity House,” the new settlement build- 
ing of the Christian Association of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was formally dedi- 
cated. The Provost of the university, 
Charles C. Harrison, LL. D., delivered the 
dedicatory address. Professor S. M. Lind- 
say, Ph. D., chairman of the National Child 
Labor Committee, and recently appointed to 
the new chair of Social Science and Poli- 
tics in Columbia University, gave an ad- 
dress on “The Training of Settlement 
Workers.” Rev. H. Roswald Bates, of the 
Spring Street Neighborhood House, New 
York City, spoke on “Settlement Theory 
and Practice.’ Supper was served at six 
o'clock, following which was a special 
neighborhood meeting when the people were 
addressed by the Provost, who handed over 
the building to them and the students who 
live in it. In the evening Mr. Bates again 
spoke on “Inspiration for Settlement 
Work,” and the activities of the day were 
closed with basket ball games by the 
neighborhood clubs. 

The plans for this building were pre- 
pared “gratuitously by Professor Charles F. 
Osborne, of the Department of Architecture. 
It has been erected in the plainest colonial 
style with a view to utility and durability. 
There is ample outlook on all sides for air 
and light. 

The basement floor is occupied by the 
‘gymnasium, forty by sixty feet, with a gal- 
lery seating 250; locker rooms and shower 
baths; a set of double bowling alleys and a 
wash room. 

The first floor is largely occupied by the 
upper part of the gymnasium and the gal- 
lery overlooking it. Here are also the of- 
fice and two rooms set apart especially for 
the older men—these rooms ‘have a shower 
bath and wash room attached. 

On the second or main floor are to be 
found the auditorium and girls’ gymnasium 
with a seating capacity of 250; the library 
and reading room; a game room; club and 
class rooms for young men, boys, women 
and girls; a demonstrating room for cook- 
ing classes, and a locker room with shower 
baths for girls. 

The third floor contains the living quar- 


UNIVERSITY HOUSE. 


ters for the resident director and family, 
two women workers and ten university stu- 
dent managers. 

The top of the house has been fitted up 
as a commodious roof garden, and just in 
the rear of the structure is a large chil- 
dren’s playground. The old building ad- 
joining the new house on the west has been 
fitted up for the small boys. It contains a 
gymnasium, a library, a meeting room, a 
game room, and a small class room. 

There are also five small rented buildings 
on the property, which may be needed for 
the work. z 

Permission has been secured from the 
Philadelphia museums to use a large tract 
across the Schuylkill River as an athletic 
field. The remaining equipment consists of 
the tents used each summer for camping. 

This work was begun in the winter of 
97-98 by a group of university students who 
undertook to carry on the Sunday school 
among the boys of the neighborhood. Sum- 
mer camps were soon started and have been 
more and more successful each year. The 
growth has been steady and continuous, un- 
til at the present’ time there is a building 
and equipment worth about $60,000.00. 
There are fourteen residents in the build- 
ing including eight university students, one 
lawyer, one trained nurse, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. C. McCracken and the secretary of the 
university Christian Association with his 
wife, who are the resident directors. 

The people who join the House are di- 
vided into clubs for men, women, young 
men, girls, boys, small boys and children. 
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A resident worker has charge of each 
club and is expected to see that every mem- 
ber is persuaded to accept what he needs in 
the way of education and formation of 
character through the friendship or ma- 
terial help of the clubs. The gymnasium, 
bowling alley, pool table, auditorium, club 
rooms and class rooms must be the means 
to the end, in that they furnish the scene of 
activity where the people secure some di- 
rect help through games, classes, lectures, 
and religious meetings, but by far the most 
important influence comes from the personal 
contact thus secured between the people of 
the neighborhood and the. students and 
faculty of the university. At present the 
small boys have their playroom, library, 
lectures, religious meetings and kindergar- 
ten work under the direction of the stu- 
dents. The women have mothers’ meet- 
ings, sewing and cooking classes. The 
girls have gyimnastics, sewing, cooking, 
night school and entertainments. The men, 
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young men and boys have club meetings, 
games, classes and lectures. A savings 
bank has been started, a monthly paper is 
published, religious meetings are held, ben- 
efit entertainments are conducted and a 
band is being organized. 

Some of the university professors have 
been giving very interesting illustrated lec- 
tures. Calling is done at the homes, and 
medical cases are being taken care of by a 
resident physician and trained nurse. 

This work is intended to furnish the op- 
portunity of all kinds of Christian service 
to the faculty and students of the uni- 
versity. An expert Christian settlement 
worker is needed who will give his undi- 
vided attention to the training of the stu- 
dents from the university, and to the up- 
lifting of this neighborhood. The inade- 
quacy and doubtful success of social set- 
tlement work makes this undertaking the | 
more important as a practical demonstra- 
tion of up-to-date Christianity. 


REv. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D., 
WHO RECENTLY PASSED HIs 85TH BIRTHDAY. 


THE MISSIONARY BODY IN CHINA. 


D. McGillivray. 


On the fourth of September, 1807, a 
sturdy Scotch Presbyterian landed in 
Macao, and soon went up to Canton. He 
was the first of that ever increasing future 
host which is gradually overspreading China 
with a network of stations. His name was 
Robert Morrison, and in 1907, the centenary 
of his coming to China will be celebrated 
by a great missionary conference in Shang- 
hei. 

‘It was some years, however, before the 
Chinese chestnut burr was really opened, 
and for the first twenty-five years, Morri- 
son was practically alone. Not, indeed, till 
the first-treaty between China and England 
in 1842 did missionaries in any numbers 
come out to such an uninviting and obdu- 
rate mission field. But Chinese and other 
obstructions did not prevent the dauntless 
Morrison from sticking to his post amid 
many distractions, and hewing the first 
path through the thicket of the Chinese 
language. No one sees his dictionary or his 
Bible now-a-days, but they are there all the 
same, down at the foundation, like the 
piles on which a great superstructure rests. 

The conference of next year, commencing 
on April 25, celebrates one hundred years 
of Protestant missions in China, though the 
actual one hundred years will not have 
elapsed till the autumn of the year, that is 
September 4. For this great event the most 
elaborate preparations are now afoot, and 
there is every indication that the whole oc- 
casion will be memorable and worthy of 
such a vast enterprise as the christianization 
of the Chinese Empire. A dozen large 
committees of representatives of mission- 
aries are hard at work, gathering materials 
on as many different subjects, and the 
chairmen of these committees will present 
the results at the conference. The plan is 
a new one but has been successfully fol- 
lowed out recently in India. 

The earliest China missionary conference 
which history records was held in Hong- 
kong, from August 27 to September 4, 
1843, and the subject foremost in view was 
to consult regarding a new translation of 
the Scriptures, a topic, which, by the way, 
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was brought up at the conference of 1890, 
and will again be up in 1907. Dr. Elijah 
Coleman Bridgman, who came in 1830 as 
the pioneer of the A. B. C. F. M., found 
Robert Morrison the only missionary left 
on the field! But by the time of the con- 
ference some of the London Missionary 
Society's men had moved up to Hongkong 
from Malacca and other places, and when 
Bible translations were up for discussion 
they were sure to be in evidence. The 
following L. M. S. men were at the con- 
ference, viz, W. H. Medhurst, J. Legge, 
W. C. Milne (son of the Milne who was 
Robert Morrison’s colleague), Benjamin 
Hobson, M. D., T. Stronach, A. Stronach 
and S. Dyer. Everyone of these men made 
his mark in China. The Revs. Bridgman 
and Ball represented the American Board, 
the Revs. Dean and Roberts the American 
Baptists; while Mr. Brown came as the 
representative of the Morrison Education 
Society of Hongkong. On the second day ~ 
of the conference Messrs. Shuck and Milac- 
Gowan, of the American Baptist Board, at- 
tended the session. Rev. Walter M. Low- 
rie, of the American Presbyterian Board, 
afterwards killed by pirates in Hang Chow 
Bay, arrived in time to attend some of the 
meetings. Rev. W. H. Medhurst was chair- 
man, and Rev. Samuel Dyer was secretary 
of conference. The first conference was 
thus composed of fifteen men. 

From Robert Morrison to 1843, only fifty- 
nine men had come to the field. A list com- 
piled in that year is still on record. From 
this, it appears that eighteen had retired, 
and ten died, leaving thirty-one men on 
the field, but wives are not counted. Of 
these fifty-nine men, forty-one were sta- 
tioned at places outside China. These were 
twelve at Singapore, nine in Malacca, five 
at Penang, six at Bankok, three at Batavia, 
three at Borneo, one at Rhio, a Dutch island, 
one at Siam and one at the Indian Archi- 
pelago. This leaves eighteen in Macao and 
China proper. The list shows us how many 
were even then waiting outside China’s 
closed doors. In the Southern Seas they 
found stepping stones where Chinese col- 
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onists had emigrated in large numbers, and 
were freed from the jealous oversight of 
the Chinese Emperor. That fifteen men 
could find it possible to attend the confer- 
ence at Hongkong is remarkable, consider- 
ing the difficulty of travel in those early 
days. We are talking of the first century 
of missions being ended in 1907, but we 
might with more truth call it the half 
century of missions. This fact should be 
borne in mind when we come to estimate 
the number of converts made during the 
time since Robert Morrison came. 

In 1867, the indefatigable Alexander Wylie 
compiled a fresh list of all the missionaries 
who had come to China from the begin- 
ning up to 1867. His book has long been 
out of print, and is now only found in the 
libraries of old missionaries. But it is a 
perfect mine for missionary historians. He 
gives particulars of 338 missionaries, of 
whom only 124 were then in the field. 

The second missionary conference was 
held at Shanghai in 1877. It was then as- 
certained that, counting wives, there were 
473 missionaries in China, of these 126 at- 
tended the conference. 

The third missionary conference was held 
in 1890. By this time the missionary body 
had risen to 1,296 in all, of these 445 at- 
tended the conference. In 1896, according 
to the China mission handbook, there were 
1,324 missionaries in China. In 1903, the 
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Rev. Harlan P. Beach, in his “Geography 
and Atlas of Missions,” said that on January 
1, 1900, there were 2,785 missionaries work- 
ing for the salvation of the Chinese. The 
same authority in his “Dawn on the Hills 
of Tang” gives a grand total of 3,107 mis- 
sionaries in 1904. The directory of 1906 
gives 3,588 missionaries. Gathering these 
results into a table we see how the mis- 
sionary body in China has grown :— 


1843, 31 not counting wives. 
1867, 124 not counting wives. 
1877, 473 including wives. 


1890, 1,296 including wives. 
1896, 1,324 including wives. 
1900, 2,785 including wives. 
1904, 3,107 including wives. 
, 3,588 including wives. 


The results ot so much consecrated la- 
bor are now being tabulated as far as such 
results can be, and the stories of the nu- 
merous societies from Europe and America 
are being prepared, and will be issued in one 
volume at the time of the conference. Much 
time is being devoted to the various pre- 
parations by a corps of willing workers, but 
the real work which will bring the greatest 
results at the conference is being done by 
those who are daily interceding for an out- 
pouring of God’s spirit on the assembled 
delegates and friends. 

Will not our readers join? 


Shanghai. 


THE MISSIONARY PROGRESS OF THE MONTH. 


Delavan L. Pierson. 


Another Missionary Martyr. Rev. 
Charles C. Godden, of the Melanesian 
Mission was murdered by a native on 
the island of Opa, New Hebrides, on 
October 16. He had only recently re- 
turned from Sidney, Australia, with his 
bride. Thirty-five years ago Bishop 
Patteson was killed in revenge for the 
stealing of five men from the island of 


Nukapu after they had been decoyed on | 


board a trading vessel by scoundrels 
who told them that the bishop was on 
board. So Mr. Godden’s murder was 
the revenge taken by a half-witted Kanaka 


laborer, who fancied that he had been 
ill used in Queensland, and to whom all 
white men were looked upon as ene- 
mies, The missionary had been very 
happy and successful in his work and 
his loss will be keenly felt. 

He left his house to baptize some con- 
verts in a bush village. On the road, as 
he stooped to extract a stone from his 
shoe, a heathen man shot him through 
the thigh and cut him badly on his arms 
and legs with his axe. Mr. Godden bled 
to death before he could be rowed back 
to his home, and was buried by a native 
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teacher. The man, Alamemea, had pre- 
viously murdered a Queensland man, 
and had been in prison for three years. 


He had vowed to murder a white man: 


Mr. Godden’s last words were to forbid 
any fighting in connection with his death. 


* * * * * 
Chinese Aborigines Flecking to 
Christ. A remarkable spiritual move- 
ment has been going on in western 


China among the aboriginal tribes of 
the province of Kwei-chau. For several 
years the work has been progressing 
among this interesting people, and now 
a great reaping time has come. Re- 
cently, in connection with a series of 
visits by China Inland missionaries, men 
and women confessed their faith in 
Christ and were baptized. These per- 
sons were most carefully examined, and 
their understanding of the _ gospel 
seemed to be clear and sure. It is right 
to assume, therefore, that God has be- 
gun a new and blessed work among this 
otherwise unreached people. May the 
work go on and enlarge, to the saving 
of a multitude of souls! 

A great spiritual work has been going 
on also in Yunnan province among the 
Hwa Miao. Rev. S. Pollard writes that 
the number of baptized members now 
exceeds twelve hundred. He mentions a 
convention which was held as an offset 
to a great festival which the people had 
been in the habit of holding annually 
and which was a time of great carousal, 
drunkenness and immorality. On the 
Sunday of the convention, “over a hun- 
dred were baptized, and a large number 
more on Tuesday, when 2,500 people 
were present.” Again, “On Sunday, 
July 1, 230 were baptized at Rice Ear 
Valley, where a third chapel to seat 700 
is being built. In the next seven days 
about 200 more were baptized.” Mr. 
Pollard also mentions the “missionary 


-spirit” among the Miao, for they go and 


persistently preach in other villages. 


* * * * * 


Koreans Turning to Christ. Rev. 
George Heber Jones, of the American 
Methodist Mission, writes that two men 
came to Seoul as a special committee to 


welcome him on behalf of Christians on 
the Island of Kangwha. Fourteen years 
ago he began preaching on that island 
and after hard work finally secured a 
foothold. Now these men report twenty- 
seven churches on the island and over 
2,500 Christians. Last fall there was an 
increased turning to Christ, and many 
hundreds are being converted. Kang- 
wha bids fair to become entirely Chris- 
tian, as the very best families on the 
island are interested in Christianity. . 

Mr. Jones began work a few years ago 
in Chemulpo without a solitary convert. 
Recently one Sunday morning a great 
congregation of nine hundred greeted 
him there and throughout that region 
there are now 10,000 Christians. This 
condition prevails all over. In the old 
First Church in Seoul—the mother 
church of Methodism in Korea—there 
are eight hundred probationers. Can 
we match that in the United States? 

Literally thousands in North Korea 
also are turning to Christ for salvation. 
Though burdened and pressed on every 
side, the missionaries are rejoicing be- 
cause they are busy in the greatest busi- 
ness of life—saving souls. 

A young Korean, who studied in 
America, and married a Chinese ‘lady, 
after his return to Korea was made a 
member of the cabinet and given the 
portfolio of ‘education. He has now 
given up political life to take up work 
in the mission and has been given charge 
of the educational work. The result of 
his work and influence will tell much for 
the cause of Christ. 


** * * * * 


Moslem Converts in Cairo. The re- 
ligion of Mohammed is a fortress of 
bigotry, but the power of the gospel is 
asserting itself in the conversion of men 
from time to time. Al Azhar itself, the 
Moslem university for training its mis- 
sionaries, has yielded several students, 
who have within the last few months 


openly confessed Christ. The young 
sheikh convert, who, after passing 
through Al Azhar and obtaining his 


certificate from ten professors there, de- 
clared his faith in Christ before Lord 
Cromer in the presence of a Moham- 
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medan minister of state, and caused a 
-_profound sensation among the Moslem 
population, has since been to England 
and is now in Palestine. 

Another Azhar . student, a Syrian, 
who first heard the gospel at the Cairo 
bookshop, and then suffered imprison- 
ment in Syria on suspicion of being dis- 
posed to become a Christian, on his re- 
lease was baptized by Dr. Sterling at 
Gaza, Palestine. The latest case re- 
ported is that of a Mohammedan of 
Upper Egypt, who was sent to the mis- 
sionaries at Cairo by the Copts at Assiut, 
from whom he had asked baptism. He 
had studied for six years in the Azhar, 
but was not satisfied with its teaching of 
God. He tried Agnosticism, and as a 
last resort he read the Bible, the Old 
Testament and then the New. In his 
reading he became eventually a con- 
vinced and intelligent Christian. He 
and his wife and children were baptized, 
making a total of sixteen moslems who 
have confessed Christ in the Church 
Missionary Society Mission at Cairo 
during the past year. 


Troubles in Morocco. The situation 
in Morocco is very serious. Lawlessness 
prevails everywhere. Last September, 
Kaid Anflous, a Berber chief, entered 
Mogador, the ‘chief port in the south, 
and demanded that all Jews should re- 
tire from the Moorish quarter into the 
Ghetto. The troops sided with Anflous 
anu the mob besieged the house of the 
manager of the French Bank. At the 
beginning of October the Saharan sor- 
cerer, Maelain, arrived at Marakesh, and 
by order of the Sultan was given royal 
honors. His followers committed nu- 
merous assaults on Europeans, including 
the German consular agent. About the 
same time Mulai Abn, cousin of the Sul- 
tan, was reported to have completed 
preparations for a holy war by persuad- 
ing the tribes to suspend their quarrels 
and combine against the infidels. On 
October 21 news reached Tangier that 
Arzilo, a walled town, twenty-five miles 
distant, had been seized by a _ bandit 
named Bareian, with some tribesmen of 
the Beni Arros, who made prisoners of 
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the entire population. The local Pasha 
was turned out of his place and fled to 
Tangier. It was believed that Raisuli 
was the instigator of this attack, for on 
October 26 he proceeded with 500 men 
to take possession of the town, and pro- 
claimed himself governor. In the mean- 
while the Anjera tribesmen, taking ad- 
vantage of Raisuli’s absence, pillaged 
villages on the east side of Tangier Bay 
and looted his old residence at Zinats. 
They then proceeded to attack the house 
of an Englishman, Mr. Harris. 

The French General Liautey is guard- 
ing the Algerian frontier, with orders to 
repress any violation of French territory. 
On December 4, France and Spain, the 
two governments to whom the Algeciras 
Conference gave the right to do police 
work, presented a note to all the signa- 
tories of the Algeciras Act, asking that — 
the. warships of the combined fleet be 
prepared, in case of emergency, to land 
troops for the maintenance of order in 
the town and its environs. 

The situation is serious and is a diff- 
cult one for the North Africa Mission 
and Kansas Gospel Union workers, who 
are the principal missionary forces in 
Morocco. 


* * * * * 


An African King’s Three Diaries. 
From the new stations of the Basel 
Evangelical Missionary Society in the 
grasslands of Kamerun in German West 
Africa come very encouraging reports. 
In Bali thousands or more of the native 
fetish worshipers regularly listen to the 
preaching .of the gospel. The school, 
most important in this new field, is very 
prosperous, but is much hampered by 
lack of teachers and necessary litera- 
ture. Their women must be neglected 
until European deaconnesses reach the 
field. In Bamuna, a station occupied last 
March, the missionary work is just be- 
ginning, but is very hopeful. 

The young king, who was opposed to 
the starting of the missionary work at 
first, has become quite intimate with 
Missionary Goehring, while the king’s 
mother, a most influential lady, is very 


‘friendly with Mrs. Goehring. The king 


is eager to learn, and he now keeps three 
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different diaries. In one he writes his 
current expenses; in another he pre- 
serves medical prescriptions; and in the 
third he collects Biblical stories and 
rules of Christian living, which he hears 
from the lips of white and black Chris- 
tians. His conscience seems to be 
touched, but he is yet far from the King- 
dom of Heaven. 


* * 


The Missionary Schools in Madagas- 
car in Danger. Recent. news from the 
representatives of the Paris Missionary 
Society in Madagascar, is somewhat dis- 
quieting. On November 23, the French 
governor general issued a new edict con- 
cerning private schools, dividing them 
into three classes;. those carried on by 
Europeans for the children of Europeans, 
those for natives, carried on by author- 
ized European or native teachers, and 
those for native children of both sexes, 
-under 12 years of age, carried on by 
natives without a diploma. These last 
are missionary schools and will hereafter 
be allowed only when there is no other 
public or private school within five miles. 
Thus it will be impossible to start 
Protestant work among native children 
where a Roman Catholic school already 
exists. Other paragraphs of the edict lay 
additional burdens upon the missionary 
schools and are not conducive to rapid 
progress. The seventeenth paragraph is 
especially dangerous, threatening their 
very existence. It orders that no private 
schools shall be located in churches or 
in buildings used for religious purposes. 
Schools thus located must make the 
necessary changes within two months. 

Of the 300 educational institutions of 
‘the Paris Missionary Society in Madagas- 
car about 270 are located in churches or 
buildings used for religious purposes, 
and new quarters were to be provided for 
them before February. This was impossi- 
ble because the rainy season, which had 
already commenced, prevents all build- 
ing. The Protestant missionaries are 
very much troubled, especially since 
they believe that the French governor 
general of Madagascar desires that the 
state shall control all schools and thus 
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do away with the teaching of Protestant 
prineiples. : 


* * * * * 


The Gospel in Burma. Among the pa- 
tients in the hospital at Mongnai, Burma, 
there is a Hindu “saint.” Most of these 
holy men of India are surpassing filthy, 
with vermin crawling all over them, 
which they are too holy to kill. This 
man, however, is not only clean, but has 
an attractive face. Dr. A. H. Hender- 
son, of the American. Baptist Mission, 
writes that he tried to find out just what 
his claim of holiness was that induced 
the Hindus to worship him. He had 
spent six months in a cave without food 
or water, but later he admitted that he 
drank water and ate a sort of clay. He 
also admitted that he worshiped the 
God Who created him and had no use 
for idols. He sought to live in accord- 
ance with God’s will, and asked forgive- 
ness for sins which he had committed. 
Thirty-five years ago he had read the 
Scriptures and now admitted that Bud- 
dha and Mohammed were only men. 
In talking of Christ he wept with emo- 
tion. 

Dr. Henderson also writes of an in- 
teresting men’s meeting in Mongnai: The 
subject under consideration was, “What 
will be the best phase of Gospel truth 
to preach to the people as we find them 
here?” Each one was asked to tell what 
induced him to give up heathenism and 
to accept Christianity. Among the mo- 
tives the following were given: the fear 
of hell, the uselessness of their own re- 
ligious forms, the thought that Christ 
has power to save, the beauty of Chris- 


‘tian life as seen in those who are Chris- 


tians, God’s power showed in answered 
prayer. Two men had. first been led to 
think seriously of Christ by a few words 
spoken to them in the hospital, and an- 
other had caught about one sentence in 
the bazaar preaching. One man was told 
to ask God to heal him, as the mission- 
ary’s skill would be nothing without 
God’s blessing. He drew the conclusion 
that he must be very ill indeed if that 
were the case. However, he accepted the 
advice and prayed daily to God, and the 
operation was quite successful. It hap- 
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pened that in the next bed was a man 
who did not pray at all, and who was not 
cured, so that the man who was healed 
drew his own conclusions. If a tree is 
known by its fruits, his conclusions were 
good, for the other man has died a 
heathen death, while the first man is now 
giving his life to save others. 


* * * * * 


Home Missions in India. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Mission- 
ary Society for India has definitely de- 
cided to begin their missionary opera- 
tions in the Punjab. The National Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer says: 
cision has been arrived at not merely 
because it is one of the needy provinces 
of India, but also because it has come 
forward so heartily to give financial sup- 
port to the N. M. S., and because there 
are candidates who can, when accepted, 


n 
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“This de- 
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immediately enter the field. We still 
need the continuous prayers of our 
friends with regard to this matter.” 

Allahabad appears to have become 
the center of an Indian Christian Volun- 
teer Movement. Special services carried 
on in connection with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in that city have been 
attended with so great success that at a 
Monday morning meeting, not long ago, 
fifteen young men and women volun- 
teered for definite Christian work. A 
writer in the Indian Witness, in com- 
menting on this incident said, “It would 
seem as if the dearth of candidates for 
mission service among the educated peo- 
ple of India is to be broken, so far as 
the Methodist Church is concerned.” In 
the same special meeting eight or nine 
Hindus and Mohammedans knelt at the 
altar and were converted. 
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PNGEISEV NOLES. 


By Our London Correspondent. 


I have no doubt that many an echo of 
the “New Theology” controversy, which is 
at present raging among us on this side the 
Atlantic Ocean, and raging chiefly around 
the person of the Rev. R. J. Campbell as 
the most conspicuous apostle of that the- 
ology, has already reached the ears of the 
readers of this magazine. But no report 
of the controversy can give any one not in 
England at this moment an adequate idea 
of the violence with which the theological 
cyclone is blowing on all sides. Not 
clergymen and ministers only, nor professed 
students of theology, nor the Christian pub- 
lic in general, are deeply moved by it, but 
even that very popular character nowadays, 
“the man in the street.” One is reminded 
of the ferment of excitement into which the 
Christian world of the time was thrown 
by the rise of the Arian heresy, in the 
earlier years of the foyrth century, when 
“the songs of Arius were heard on the 
lips of fishermen and pedlars,’ and “the 
-very theatres of Byzantium began to ring 
with jokes on the divisions of the Chris- 
tians.’ Not a daily newspaper, even such 
journals as ordinarily pass negligently by 
the doings and sayings of the religious 
world, but has been more than willing to 


- open its columns to accounts of the con-— 


troversy and to correspondence upon it. 
There is good “copy” in it, which alert 
editors are quick to recognize. The. per- 
sonal element in it is that which, as usual, 
has chiefly attracted the public attention, 
‘for no one can doubt that the man in the 
street cares little for theology, be it old or 
be it new. It is Mr. Campbell’s views, as 
Mr. Campbell’s, that are the center of in- 
terest. As Dr. Horton says, in a remark- 
able letter that appeared a few days ago, 
“Mr. Campbell has not attracted attention 
by announcing a new theology, but his new 
theology has attracted attention because it 
was his.” 
* * * * * 


But now, what is this “New Theology” 
that is causing so much ferment and sensa- 


tion, so much debate and controversy, and, 
it must be added, so much bitterness? 
Well, it should be said at once that it is 
not so much a theology, as it is a philoso- 
phy. The basis is philosophical, if the 
structure raised upon it is theological. Its 
starting point is what is Known as “the 
immanence of God.” That is to say, God 
is emphasized as being much more in the 
world, in man, in the movements of human 
history, as the animating Soul of them, 
than as outside them, and so transcending 
them. And it is this philosophical position 
that in his teaching Mr. Campbell has of 
late been carrying to what unquestionably 
look like and sound like unwarrantable and 
dangerous extremes. There is, of course, a 
sense, and a very real sense, in which the 
immanence of God is true. The “old’’ 
theology asserted it, and asserted it on 
obviously biblical grounds, under the name 
of the Divine “omnipresence.” Not a 
Christian but believes God is everywhere. 
“Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, and 
whither shall I flee from thy presence?” 
But the “new” theology, which Mr. Camp- 
bell is expounding from the pulpit of the 
City Temple and elsewhere, pushes this doc- 
trine of the immanence of God to a point 
at which it grazes perilously near to pan- 
theism, which makes, so to say, God and 
the universe of men and things identical, 
or at least one and the same thing looked 
at from different sides. Evidence of the 
extent to which Mr. Campbell has yielded 
to this pantheistic tendency, is unfortunately 
supplied in some of his utterances which 
have not unnaturally created grave alarm, 
where they have not aroused vehement op- 
position. Thus, in regard to our Lord, he 
has said, “Jesus is Divine, and so are we”— 
a statement which on the face of it seems 
to put the divinity of Jesus and the di- 
vinity of man on’one and the same level. 


* * * * * 
There is clearly much to be deprecated 


about this whole controversy, the ultimate 
issues of which are far from distinct. What 


= 
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has given rise to it is to be deprecated, for 
no one who accepts the theology and the 
Gospel of the New Testament can possibly 
agree with many of the things that Mr. 
Campbell has lately been saying, if his lan- 
guage is to be taken as what it appears to 
mean. On the other hand, it must be said 
that what is to be deprecated as earnestly 
as anything is the bitterness and _ the 
ferocity with which he has in many quar- 
ters been attacked. The demands of Chris- 
tian love, even for a brother seriously 
in error, or held to be so, seem quite to 
have been forgotten, and even the demands 
of the courtesies of Christian controversy. 
It is not a pretty spectacle for the world 
outside the church. The taunt has more 
than once been heard lately, “See how these 
Christians love one another!” Surely we 
can contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, or for that faith as 
we ourselves hold and interpret it in our 
own minds, without hurling ecclesiastical 
brickbats at those whom we regard as, and 
who may be really are, undermining it by 
their criticisms or half-truths or even posi- 
tive errors! Brickbats are among those 
things that Christianity can never for one 
moment consecrate to its service. 


A considerable degree of interest has 
been awakened in religious circles in this 
country by the visit of Father Jeremiah J- 
Crowley, who, though an Irishman by birth, 
has for several years been a Roman Catho- 
lic priest, in full clerical standing, in the 
archdiocese of Chicago. He will probably 
be known, at least by repute, to some of 
the readers of this magazine. He has been 
over here in pursuance of his self-appointed 
mission as an abolitionist of the parochial 
school system in America, which gives the 
priest an almost despotic power in the 
school. His accounts of the bigotry, the 
prejudice, and the ignorance of the Ameri- 
can Romish clergy, and still worse of their 
intemperance, immorality and greed, which - 
confirm all he has already asserted of them 
in his book on “The Parochial School,’ 
have greatly interested and impressed all 
who have heard them, notably several of 
our Protestant and Free Church leaders, 
whom he has been given the opportunity of 
meeting. He has preached in not a few 
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Free Church pulpits,and addressed large and 
numerous meetings. But the great difficulty 
in the case has been that Father Crowley is 
still a Romanist, and appears to have every 
intention of continuing so. The sympathies 
of those he has met are of course with him 
in his efforts to sweep away the abuses he 
reveals. Nevertheless, it is quite evident 
that so long as he holds doctrines which to 
these sympathizers are subversive of New 
Testament religion, it is impossible for them 
to regard him as they would, and support 
him as they would, if he had come out from 
Romanism. Ultimately, perhaps he may. 
He would add tenfold to his influence and 
power. 


Mr. and Mrs. Barrow Cadbury, members 
of a family famous for their good works, 
have yielded to the representations of Mr. 
G. H. Archibald, of whose aims and ideals 
as a reformer in the field of Sunday-school 
teaching I wrote a few months ago. 
Through their generosity, a training college 
for teachers has now been established at 
the Cadbury model village of Bournville, 
rear Birmingham, where, in a commodious 
house, the work will soon be in full opera- 
tion. Mr. Archibald, with one or two as- 
sistants, will give courses of lectures, and 
Miss Archibald will have charge of the 
practical part of the movement. Under her 
direction the students will be set to work in 
the school in the neighborhood. For those 
who desire to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered by the college, the cost will 
be as low as it can well be. The expenses 
of tuition are already provided for, and the 
only charge to students will be for board, 
which will be provided at under cost price 
in cases where the students cannot meet the 
cost price of it, which is all that will be 
asked of any one. 


* * * * * 


The close of the year saw the passing 
away from us of two women of whom it 
can truly be said that “they rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 
The Baroness Burdett-Coutts, at the vener- 
able age of 92, has died amidst manifold 
signs of respect, reverence and affection, 
from the King and Queen to the flower girls 
of the metropolis. An impressive funeral 
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THE LATE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 


was accorded her in Westminster “Abbey. 
Of late years, indeed, owing to the infirmi- 
ties of advanced age, she had been little 
more than a very gracious memory. But 
in her prime she was known, by reason of 
her abundant philanthropy, as what has 
aptly been called “a kind of female Lord 
Shaftesbury.” No praise could be higher. 
As a young lady, she inherited the bulk of 
the immense fortune of her grandfather, a 
prosperous banker. She consecrated it, in 
ways far too numerous to mention, to the 
philanthropic service of her kind, from 
building a great fish market in one of 
London’s worst slums, to supply cheap fish 
to the poor, and dotting London with 
churches and schools, to paying lecturers to 
travel through the country, and teach child- 
ren the duty of kindness to animals. She 
was of course a mark for mendicants of all 
kinds, of which one of the most comic was 
a certain obscure evangelist, who wrote to 
her asking for a set of false teeth, to enable 
him to preach the Gospel. 
* * * * * 


The other shining ornament of woman- 
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hood who died with the old year was Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, widow of Canon Butler, 
of Winchester. Mr. W. T. Stead has said 
of her that he has always regarded her as 
the greatest woman of our time, “if great- 
ness be measured by nobility of spirit, and 
that divine quality of the soul which mani- 
fests itself in deeds of moral heroism.” 
Her specialty in Christian service has lain 
in a direction from which the purity, 
modesty, and delicacy of many good wo- 
men’s natures instinctively shrink, but hap- 
pily Mrs. Butler overcame these shrinkings, 
and, like Lady Godiva of Coventry, has 
“built herself an everlasting name,” in the 
estimation of all those who view with abhor- . 
rence the white slavery in which the “sad 
sisterhood” is fettered by the brutal lust 
of brutal men. The repeal of certain acts 
of Parliament, intended to reduce to a mini- 
mum the physical perils of the most loath- 
some of social vices, was largely due to 
Mrs. Butler, who in the course of her 
campaign on behalf of the fallen, endured 
as much odium and calumny as ever fell 
to the lot of a woman for righteousness’ 


~ sake. She was a great Christian as well as 
a great woman, and once wrote: “Every 
morning and every evening... . raising 


my hand to heaven, I declare and pronounce 
in the presence of the great ‘cloud of wit- 
messess. a see that. God issimy <Goa,sand 
that Him alone I serve and follow, and that 
Jesus is my Saviour, my Divine-Human 
Friend, my one Hope.” 


*K * ok * * 


Sir Ernest Satow, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at Peking, who is home on a short 
furlough, addressed the other evening a 
University audience on Missions. He gave 
splendid and encouraging testimony. It is 
well worth recording. After forty-five 
years’ diplomatic experience in different 
parts of the world, he could assert that 
missions had reaped a measure of success 
that was astonishing. Such testimony is 
the more valuable that it does not come 
from one who looks at missions from the 
inside, and will be welcome by all be- 
lievers in the Divine authority of the “Great 
Commission” of the ascending Lord. 


FOR THE CHILDREN: 


TREES AND THEIR FRUITS. 


Rev, J. Di Jones, M. A-j BoD, 


REV. J. D. JONES, M. A., B. D. 


“Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles?” Matt. vii. 16. 

Well, scarcely, do they? If men could get 
grapes from thorns, they would n’t take the 
trouble to build hothouses in order to grow 
them. And if they could gather figs from 
thistles, they would n’t send ships all the way 
to the Mediterranean and Smyrna in order 
to get them! If men gathered grapes of 
thorns we shouldn’t be paying eighteenpence 
and two shillings a pound for them; and if 
men gathered figs of thistles they would be 
so common that we should not purchase 
them as a special treat for Christmas. 

But what an absurd question it is! Of 
course, men do not gather grapes of thorns 
or figs of thistles. Al! people for the most 
part get from thorns are scratches, and as for 
the thistles, they seem to serve no purpose 
except to worry the heart of the poor far- 
mer in whose fields they spring up! And 


yet Jesus Christ seems to hint that there 
were people expecting this absurd and im; 
possible thing. That is to say, there were 
people who thought they could be one thing 
and do the other. And indeed, for the 
matter of that, I think there are such people 
alive still, and among the people are some 
boys and girls I know. Let me illustrate 
what I mean. 

There were two little girls who lived to- 
gether in a certain home. They were not 
sisters: they were cousins. Now, one of 
these little girls was a kind, unselfish, loving 
little thing, always ready to help and 
oblige others, always ready to do a good 
turn to others. She carried sunshine and 
good humor wherever she went and as a 
result everybody loved her, she was every- 
body’s favorite. The other little girl was 
selfish and often cross and peevish. She 
wanted the best of everything always for 
herself. She was never ready to oblige. Now 
what you might expect happened in that 
home. While the one little child was loved, 
the other was disliked. And one day the poor 
child who was disliked broke into a perfect 
passion of tears, and when asked what was 
the matter wanted to know why people 
did n’t love her as much as her cousin. Do 
you know what that little girl was doing? 
She was expecting grapes to grow on thorns 
—the tree of selfishness to bear the beauti- 
ful fruit of love. 

So I might go on illustrating. You never 
gather,grapes of thorns or figs of thistles, 
and you never gather love from the tree of 
selfishness or success from the tree of lazi- 
ness, or brave deeds from the tree of cow- 
ardice. It is only unselfishness that wins 
affection, it is only toil that achieves success, 
it is only the courageous heart that does 
brave deeds. ; 

But the particular case Christ had in His 
mind was that of the Pharisees. They were 
trying to be one thing and do another. They 
were trying to get a reputation for good- 
ness while all the while they had bad hearts. 
It was an impossible task, said Jesus. It 
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was as impossible for a man to do good 
deeds and live a good life while having a 
bad heart as it was for a thorn bush to bear 
grapes. Now, will you boys and girls re- 
member that? It is impossible to live a 
beautiful life if you have a bad heart. To 
be good men we must have good _ hearts. 
So we had better pray like David did, 
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“Create in me a clean heart, O God.” A 
clean heart, a white heart, that is what we 
want! A white heart will bring forth white, 
beautiful deeds. For, as Jesus says a little 
further on, “a good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit.” No, the fruit will always be of 
the nature of the tree, and the life will al- 
ways be of the nature of the heart. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 


Rachel Kollock McDowell. 


Aimost an entirely new movement in 
the Christian world was undertaken in 
New York City and Newark, N. J., dur- 
ing February. This was the conducting 
of a “Shop Revival,” or a religious cam- 
paign in the shops and factories of these 
two cities. The man at the head of this 
work was the Rev. Charles Stelzle, su- 
perintendent of the department of church 
and labor of the Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church. Mr. Stelzle 
_ believes that the church has waited long 
enough for the laboring man to come 
within its doors, so he advocates the 
church going to the working-man. He 
himself came up from “the masses,” 
worked in a machine shop in New York 
for eight years, and he knows by actual 
experience all the reasons why the man 
who works with his hands feels that 
there is no room for him in the Protest- 
ant Church. 

In New York the series of shop meet- 
ings were held under the auspices of the 
Federation of Churches and Christian 
Organizations, the church and _ labor 
committee, of which Mr. Stelzle is also 
chairman, being responsible. The meet- 
ings were held at the noon hour, and the 
preaching was all done by the clergymen 
of the city, every evangelical denomina- 
tion having a part, and no one except the 
cornetists, who called the men together 
by blowing their instruments, received 
any pay. The campaign began February 
5, and continued for ten days, sometimes 
almost fifty meetings being held in as 
many different centers at once. Each 
shop had meetings on three successive 


days, and where a desire was expressed 
permanent services will be inaugurated 
in a hall nearby. Copies of the gospels 
were given away, and tracts were dis- 
tributed. A special message to the 
working-man, written by Mr. Stelzle, 
and printed on the cover of a hymn leaf- 
let, together with an invitation to attend 
church, was given out. 

Much the same plan was followed in 
Newark, where the movement was under 
the direction of a committee of ministers 
and prominent Christian laymen, al- 
though not more than twenty-five meet- 
ings were held a day. Most .of the 
clergymen agreed that the shop revival 
solved the problem of reaching the un- 
churched much better than evangelistic 
meetings in the churches, be the evan- 
gelist ever so renowned; or even better 
than the tent revival, because in both 
such a vast majority of the audience are 
already church members. Mr. Stelzle 
will conduct a similar revival in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in March. 


The number of Communicants of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in_ this 
country, according to the year book of 
the church for 1907, is 2,899,000. This 
is a net increase of 88,000 over the pre- 
ceding year, or three per cent for the 
year. The state containing the greatest 
number of Methodists is Ohio, although 
it is only fourth in population in the 
United States. This book also states 
that there are 19,000 ministers in Metho- 
dist conferences. - 
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The total membership of the Friends’ 
Church, according to statistics just re- 
cently. completed, is 97,919, as against 
96,225, a year ago. There are 1,352 min- 
isters, a gain of seventy-two in the year. 
The strongest Quaker state is Indiana, 
where there are nearly 35,000 friends. 


* * * * * 


Under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church, a General Mission opened Jan- 
uary 27 in San Francisco and the Trans- 
bay district, the Bishop of California and 
the Board of Missions having chosen 
four missioners. These men are Rev. 
Endicott Peabody, of Groton, Mass.; 
Rey. James E. Freeman, of Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Rev. Charles Fiske, of Somerville, 
N. J., and Rev. George C. Stewart, of 
Evanston, Ill. 

* * * * * 


A number of the large cities have 
been visited by Revivals of late. Many 
conversions are reported under the 
preaching of Gipsy Smith, at the Audi- 
torium, in Chicago, during the campaign 
held in that city during January. One 
of the most impressive gatherings, it is 
reported, was a meeting held in the 
Chicago University, at which the Gipsy’s 
eloquent appeal to the men to surrender 
their sins and come to Christ, brought a 


response from the students in all parts . 


of the house. As a result of the simul- 
taneous campaign under the leadership 
of Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, at 
Rochester, recently, the Methodist 
churches alone are credited with a large 
number of new accessions. Dr. Chap- 
man and his associates held union meet- 
ings in Portland, Ind,, the first two 
weeks of January, and from there went 
to Pawtucket, R. I. Rev. Dr. Torrey 
spent January 13 to February 10 in 
Cleveland, O. Under the auspices of 
eighteen Presbyterian churches in De- 
troit, Mich., Rev. Dr. George F. Pente- 
cost has begun a three months’ evangel- 
istic campaign in that city. 
* * * * * 


There is much written in these days 
about the yearly decrease of young men 
entering the ministry. The name of a 
new organization is “The Student Re- 
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cruits for the Christian Ministry,” and 
it originated only a short time ago at a 
college Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion conference at Pacific Grove, Cal. 
One fourth of the men present bound 
themselves together with an avowed pur- 
pose “to become ministers of Jesus 
Christ and to aggressively promote the 
consideration of the ministry as a voca- 
tion for Christian young men.” This or- 
ganization has already adopted a policy 
which stands for “A United Church,” 
“Missionary Aggressiveness,” and “An 
Up-to-date Ministry.” These young men 
formed a state association to be known 
as “The California Division,” and it is 
their earnest hope that this will be the 
nucleus of a general movement to spread 
all over the whole country. ‘They are 
anxious to get into touch with students 
in all parts of the world who are inter- 
ested, and they will be glad to send lit- 
erature to all such. 


. 


oe * * * * 
The necessity for the church doing 


institutional work seems to be growing 
every day, especially in large cities. 


‘A Business Girls’ Lunch Room seems to 


be an innovation. Such a project has . 
been undertaken by Rev. Dr. W. Mon- 
tasue Geer, of (St Pauls eGhurcha29 
Vesey Street, New York. Dr. Geer 
thinks that women who work for their 
living should have an attractive place to 
eat their noonday meal quite as much 
as the merchants should have their club, 
and he hopes to form a business girls’ 
club, somewhat after the pattern of-the 
Klio Association, of Chicago, which has 
2,500 members. 


* * * * k 


The official directory of the Roman 
Catholic Church for 1907 gives the num- 
ber of Catholics in the United States, 
the Philippine Islands, Alaska, Porto 
Rico, the Sandwich Islands,  alto- 
gether as 21,000,000, and 13,000,000 of 
these are in the states. This is an in- 
crease of 437,000 over last year. Canada 
is credited with a Catholic population of 
2,447,000. The largest archdiocese is 
New York, in which there are said to be 
1,800,000. Chicago comes next, and the 
others in point of numbers are Boston, 
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Brooklyn, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Cleveland, Hart- 
ford, and Newark. Children to the num- 
ber of 1,266,000 are being educated in 


Catholic schools. There are 16,000 
clergymen, and 12,148 churches and 
schools in the United States. The 


Catholic Church counts every baptized 
member of a Catholic family a communi- 
cant. 

* * * * * 


A prominent New. England clergy- 
man whose death is a great loss to the 
church was Rev. Dr. John - Cotton 
Brooks, for many years rector of Christ 
Church, Springfield, Mass., who died in 
Paris, January 4. Dr. Brooks, who was 
made an archdeacon three years ago, was 
a younger brother of the late Phillips 
Brooks. He was fifty-eight years old. 

* * * * * 

Rev. Dr. John F. Carson, of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, is 
one of the few men who still believe in 
observing “The Week of Prayer” the 
first of the year, and this is because of 
the interest shown in his church this sea- 
son. After telling of the large attend- 
ance at these services, Dr. Carson writes: 
“We have no attraction of any sort of 
musical or literary character. We had 
asked’ the peoplé who believed in truth 
and who were anxious for a revival of 
their own spiritual life and thought, to 
come together simply for prayer. The 
outpouring of the people was a great de- 
light to us, and I think that it means 
much for the church.” 


* * * * * 


Preparations are already being made 
for the triennial meeting of the General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church to 
be held in Richmond, Va., next October. 


* * * * * 


The Go-to-Church Society is the name 
of an organization of children in the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church, the second 
oldest of the denomination in New York 
City. This has about seventy-five mem- 
bers, and it was organized by the pas- 
tor, Rev. Dr. David G. Wylie. The lit- 
tle folks promise to go to church every 
Sunday morning they possibly can. 
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Many of them sit in the back gallery, 
and they behave quite as well as their 
elders. Some of them even insist. on 
paying small contributions to the sup- 
port of the church. Periodical enter- 
tainments are gotten up by “the faith- 
fuls,’ not so much as a reward of merit, 
but just to encourage the youthful at- 
tendants, and let them see that the 
church people are interested in them. 
Not a few of the small girls and boys 
have been able to bring their parents 
and older brothers and sisters with 
them. Dr. Wylie thinks that the society 
is doing much good, and recommends 
such an organization for many large city 
churches. 


kk * x * 

Students of theology in New York and 
vicinity are looking forward to attend- 
ing a series of Lectures on the “Virgin 
Birth” by Rev. Dr. James Orr, professor 
of theology and apologetics in the Free 
Church College, Glasgow, Scotland, 
which will be given in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, the first part of 
next April. 


* Ae * * 


The Young Peoples’ Missionary Move- 
ment, in order to increase its power for 
usefulness, has decided to seek incorpora- 
tion under the state laws of New York, 
with a board of managers of thirty-nine 
members, nineteen of whom will be 
business men, and the other twenty 
representatives of the many different 
home and foreign mission boards. Ata 
recent meeting of the present board, it 
was reported that more than 60,000 
young people made a systematic study 
of home and foreign missions during the: 
past year. It was also reported that the 
publication department issued over 100,- 
000 mission study text books, and nearly 
3,000 sets of libraries, containing over 
25,000 single copies. Some 20,000 other 
books, charts, maps, pamphlets and lit- 
erature were sent out. The officers of 
the movement hope to accomplish even 
greater things this year. They desire to 
place before the 14,000,000 Sunday-school 
pupils of this land a periodical missionary 
lesson. They also aim to organize a 
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Layman’s Department to get the 
younger business men interested in the 
study of both foreign and home mis- 


sions. 
* * * * * 


One of the best known men in re- 
ligious spheres to pass away recently 
was Rev. Dr. Henry Martyn Field, who 
died at his home in Stockbridge, Mass., 
January 26. Dr. Field was for forty-four 
years editor of The Evangelist, of New 
York. He was a brother of Cyrus W. 
Field, who laid the first cable across 
the Atlantic; David Dudley Field, a 
well-known reformer, and Stephen F. 
Field, for thirty-four years a member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


* * * * * 
Bishop Geer, of New York, believes 


that drinking could be lessened if the 
doors and windows of saloons were not 


screened. Especially would this have a 
restraining effect upon many young 
people, he thinks. The bishop made 


these statements at a recent meeting of 
the Church Temperance Society, in New 
York, and at the same time he suggested 


that the organization could do a good 


work in obtaining the abolishment of 
such screens. 


* * * * * 


The, seventh annual Mid-winter Bible 
Conference of Boston and vicinity was 
held in the Park Street Church, Feb- 
ruaty 11-14. The subjects studied were 
“The great Bible doctrines concerning 
Redemption, the person and work of 
our Lord, His second premillennial com- 
ing, and other precious truths.” 


* * * * * 


Clergymen of every Protestant denom- 
ination in New York have united in their 
purpose to Fight for the Close of the 
Sunday Theatre. On Sunday, Jan- 
uary 27, ministers all over the city 
preached against the evil, and offered 
special prayers for the release of those 
who have to work in the Sunday thea- 
tres, and for the suppression of illegal 
Sunday theatricals. The next day there 
was a mass meeting of ministers to de- 
cide on further steps in their battle. 
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Because of the approaching Centennial 
of Protestant Missions in China, the 
Methodist Church, through its general 
missionary committee, has directed that 
every Methodist pastor present to his 
people sometime during the year the re- 
markable facts regarding the readiness 
of the Chinese at the present time to 
hear and heed the gospel, and that all 
the churches take up special thank-offer- 
ing collections, in addition to the regu- 
lar contributions to foreign missions, as 
an expression of gratitude to God for 
opening this great empire to Christian 
influences. The church hopes to raise 
at least $300,000. Bishop Earl Cranston 
will represent the board at the China 


Centenary conference to be held at 
Shanghai next April. 
* * * * * 


The Hon. George White, president of 
the London Sunday School Union, re- 
cently stated that he had found that 
ninety-nine in a hundred of the rank and 
file of Sabbath School Teachers were 
Busy Working People. It is an open 
secret among ministers and superin- 
tendents that the most energetic Sunday- 
school teachers are those who also work 
hard during the week. 


* * * * * 


It is said that at the India Missionary 
Jubilee -no two persons were received 
with greater honor than Dr. J. H. 
Humphrey, who baptized the first native 
converts, and Mrs. William Butler, wife 
of the founder of Methodism in India. 


* * * * * 


The Episcopal Church in Cuba is grow- 
ing. In January the corner stone of a 
pro-cathedral was laid in Havana. Here 
it is hoped to enlarge the rapidly de- 
veloping work among both the English 
and Spanish-speaking people. 

* * x Ok * 


The Anti-Child Slavery League has 
recently issued a creed of nine articles, 
setting forth its ideas on the campaign 
against child labor now going on. This 
creed is thought to voice the sentiment 
of all existing child-labor reform organi- — 
zations. 
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Receipts for January, 1907. 


China (Famine in): 


WAMUAT ye O8ee LLG TO erie ste ew N cite ese $ 15 00 
AMUALYA CO eALOS: enecciepncieon ase 7 00 
Manary es lem, 20711 carcrareyceet enc ercne ees 300 00 
$322 00 
Chinese Students in Japan: 
January 9. 2155 BO Ds OG OIG CS Zeal 
einceven 0), AUG oouuneieenhn oc se 3 82 
Wemiary el ors (21GON areicieraciielacrsre sche 8 05 
aniaryl9. 261: +. cece cicisie eat ie.0 10 00 
Biamataryer2 Ne ZLGO) Svere vsreratete vi: aie « 2 00 
$ 53 58 
Grenfell’s Work in Labrador (Doc- 
tor): 
PATNI y se ee LAS a heccscteleysielle evs crete tore $1.50 
January. 1. 2249) oso... 5 eine O00 
ManuarvarlS:, 2159.0 .iysiewre ce « gone 22 We) 
Riavitariy LON 2162) ersim ctalere are sie ss 6 10 00 
$ 23 50 
Millard’s Work for India’s Blind 
Famine Children (Miss): 
Jomunaings Ye WR Ganeoaoons oscar wei!) 
Jemtaray A 233. neaooecucrodess 5 00 
$ 8 00 
Murray’s Work in South Africa 
(Rev. Andrew): 
Wanuary 19. 2163 ....... apo Doane $5,100 
Paton’s Work in the New Hebrides 
(Doctor): 
lente, BO, YZ) néaosocantisodox $ 2 00 
Ramabai’s Work Among _ India’s 
Child Widows (Pandita) : 
amiuaryan Wy ZUAST ie clerere, cele ls cyeve ose Sab 0) 
_ January 23. 2165 .......«....-- e000 
Wantiaty 924.6 2166) ee cine ste C - 12 00 
$ 33 50 
Record of Christian Work (Free 
Distribution) : 
lee Syn Aull Sacpoo0s poataants 20) 
MUTAUIATV eZ OS) Neleleleleiciesey>st> didi 3 00 
Mianuarnye 23 2164 We ccicecee se neae vee w) 
: $ 30 00 
Religious Literature in Prisons 
(Free Distribution) : 
Nantary 22 (ZUSO) cece ce ce vices $ 10 00 
January 23. 2165 2.2.50. 3050008 5 00 
$ 15 00 
Thoburn’s Work in India (Bishop): 
NWanuary, §. ©2154) 2.2... sRoasacdess Oa) 
January 10. 2157 ......26.- 6 - 30 00 
$ 40 00 
Personalia. 
Mr. J. Compton Rickett, M. P., has been 


elected president of the Congregational Union of 
Great Britain. 

Dr. H. C. Mabie, secretary of the Baptist Mis- 
sion Board, sailed on February 21 for an ex- 
tended trip to the Orient. 

Rev. Thomas Law, of London, secretary of the 
National Council of Free Churches, is to visit 
America at the end of March. 


Rev. Dr. John L. Withrow, who resigned the 
_ pastorate of Park Street Church, Boston, has been 
unanimously elected pastor emeritus. 


Dr. W. W. White, of New York City, an- 
nounces the withdrawal of the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School from the Winona federation. 


The Rev. Edwin S. Stucker, of Owatonna, 
Minn., has accepted the pastorate of the Twenty- 
third Avenue Baptist Church, Oakland, Calif. 
His address will be 1222 Talcott Avenue, Oak- 
land, Calif. > 


On February 21, Dean Bosworth, D. D., of 
Oberlin Theological Seminary sailed from San 
Francisco for an Eastern trip of about four 
months, mainly under the auspices of the World’s 
Student Federation. 


The Rev. John Donnan Countermine, D. D., 
has been unanimously invited to take charge of 
the Fourth Reformed Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, in succession to the late Rev. David 
Steele; D. D: 


The Rev. Albert H. Plumb, D. D., having re- 
signed the pastorate of the Walnut Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Roxbury, Mass., which posi- 
tion he has held for thirty-five years, has been 
elected pastor emeritus. 


The Rev. George Alexander, D. D., pastor of 
the University Place Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, has been elected by the Presbytery of 
New York to succeed the Rev. Frederick E. 
Shearer, D. D., as stated clerk. 


Mr. Don O. Shelton, president of the newly 
formed National Bible Institute,—the headquarters 
of which are in the Presbyterian Building, New 
York City,—has been chosen editor of The Bible 
To-day, the organ of this new movement. 


Rev. J. B. Shontz, former pastor of St. John’s 
Reformed Church, Chambersburg, Pa., has been 
chosen missionary evangelist by the Ohio Synod 
of the Reformed Church. Mr. Shontz, who be- 
gan his duties February 1, has his headquarters at 
Akron, O. 


Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D., who sailed for Eng- 
land in January, expects to remain abroad until 
autumn. Dr. Pierson is delivering in Exeter Hall, 
London, a course of twelve addresses on “The 
Bible and Spiritual Life.”” These are meant to 
follow up and complete the argument of his two 
previous courses on “God’s Living Oracles” and 
“The Bible and Spiritual Criticism.” 


About the middle of February General Booth 
set out to accomplish one of his ambitions—an 
evangelistic tour in Japan. He went first to New 
York, in order to confer with the leaders of the 
Army in the United States. Then he is to have 
a month in Canada, where he will be the guest of 
Earl Grey at Government House, Ottawa. 
Thence, via Vancouver, he starts for Japan, where 
he’ expects to stay a month, visiting Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, Nagasaki, and Kobe. His return route will 
be via the Straits Settlements. 


The Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte has intimated 
his early resignation of the pastorate of Free St. 
George’s Church, Edinburgh, Scotland. Dr. 
Whyte’s association with this church covers thirty- 
six years, he having been a colleague of Dr. 
Candlish before becoming its minister. It is 
hoped, however, that Dr. Whyte may be prevailed 
upon to retain the senior pastorate. Announce- 
ment is also made of a movement to secure the 
election of Dr. Whyte to the principalship of the 
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New College, Edinburgh, in succession to the 


late Dr. Rainy. 

After an absence of more than five years, dur- 
ing which he has been engaged in evangelistic 
and temperance work in Great Britain, Rev. Dr. 
J. Q. A. Henry will soon return to this country 
to devote himself entirely to gospel preaching. 
He will be accompanied by his singer, Mr. J. R. 
Hemminger. Dr. Henry expects to sail for the 
United States on March 20, and to open his 
campaign in Minneapolis, whence he proceeds to 
the North Pacific coast. Letters for Dr. Henry 
may be sent to the care of the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School, 541 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

Drs. James M. Gray and D. B. Towner, of the 
Moody Bible Institute, were the leaders of a re- 
markable Union Bible Evangelistic Campaign in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., during the latter part of Jan- 
uary. Twenty-three churches of the different de- 
nominations joined in the movement. Bible ex- 
position was the feature of the afternoon meet- 
ings, and the same thing with an evangelistic ap- 
plication was given every evening. Special fea- 
tures of the work were noon-day shop meetings, 
and children’s meetings, as well as an all-day 
conference for pastors and Christian workers from 
out-of-town. The churches were greatly quick- 
ened and a large number of confessions was re- 
ported. © 

Dr. John Watson (Ian McLaren) is now in 
America on a visit of some seven or eight months. 
Reaching this country early in February, Dr. 
Watson, after a few days in New York went to 
Philadelphia, where he preached in connection 
with the University of Philadelphia. He is also to 
address the Presbyterian Social Union, and de- 
liver three historical lectures at Haverford Col- 
lege, and one before a historical society in 
Philadelphia. At the end of April Dr. Watson is 
to deliver the Cole Lectures at the Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville. This is a lectureship in 
theology, and the subject of the six lectures will 
be “The Bible in the Pulpit; the Practical Use of 
the Bible in the Present Day and in the Light 
of Critical Results.” In July and August Dr. 
Watson hopes to speak at several of the Chau- 
tauqua conventions, returning to England in the 
first week of September. 


Below are given the recent and prospective en- 
gagements of several workers in the evangelistic 
field :— 


Chester Birch—Jan. 15, Louisiana, Mo.; Feb. 5, 


3edford, Ind.; Feb. 20, Hopkinsville, Ky.; 
March 9, Altoona, Pa. 
Hugh Black—Feb. 24-Mar. 3, Chicago Uni- 


versity; Mar. 4-9, Michigan University, Ann 
Arbor; Mar. 10-17, Cornell University; Mar. 24, 
Wellesley College and Newtonville, Mass.; Mar. 
31 and Apr. 7, Philadelphia; Apr. 3 and 4, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind.; Apr. 5, South Bend, 
Ind.; Apr. 14, Princeton University; Apr. 17 
Bryn Mawr College; Apr. 21, Vassar College; 
Apr. 28, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Crossley and Hunter—Feb., Port Arthur, Ont.; 
March, Windsor, Ont.; April, Toronto, Ont.; 
May, Neepawa, Man.; June, Crystal City, Man. 

E. E. Davidson—Feb, 3-18, Bangor, Me.; Feb. 
21-Mar. 14, Hornesdale, Pa.; Mar. 17, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

John A. Davis and F. A. Mills—Feb., Walton, 
IN. Ye 

W. J. Dawson—Feb. 3-10, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn.; Mar., Vancouver, B. C. 

J. A. Francis—Jan. 28-31, Utica, N. Y.; Feb. 
3-22, Gloversville, N. Y.; Feb. 24, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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C. R. Haudenschild—Jan. 23, The Dalles, Ore. ; 
Feb. 13-Mar. 3, Pullman, Wash.; Mar. 6-24, Boise, 
Id.; Mar. 27-Apr. 14, Dillon, Mont. 

E. C. Hendrick—Jan. 1, Princeton, Ind. 

J. Q. A. Henry and J. R. Hemminger—Jan. 
19-31, Workington; Feb. 2-15, Springburn; Feb. 
17-28, Bo’ness (all in England); Mar. 2-19, 
Paisley, Scotland. 

Major George A. Hilton and Grant C. Fuller— 
Mar. 3, Newark, N. J. 

Charles N. Hunt and Alexander B. Davidson— 
Jan. 22-Feb. 15, Waupaca, Wis.; Feb. 16-Mar. 8, 
Grand Forks, N. D.; Mar., Superior, Wis.; Apr., 
Tomahawk, Wis. 

R. E. Johnson and Charles H. Gray—Feb., 
Groton, S. D. 

‘Milford H. Lyon and J. Dale Stentz—Jan. 6- 
Feb. 3, McCook, Neb.; Feb. 10-Mar. 10, DeKalb, 
Ill.; Mar. 17-Apr. 14, Oberlin, O. 

O. A. Miller-—Feb., Estellene, S. D. 

G. F. Pentecost and H. L. Maxwell—Jan., Feb., 
Mar., Detroit, Mich. 

Milton S. Rees—Feb. 24, Coshocton, O.; Mar. 
17, Hornell, N. Y.; Apr. 14, Danville, Ky.; May 
12, Carthage, N. Y. 

A. J. Smith and Chester F. Harris—Feb. 10-24, 
Wolfboro, N. H.; Feb. 27-Mar. 12, Baltimore, 
Md.; Mar. 17-Apr. 7, Clarion, Ia. 

C. C. Smith and A. C. V. R. Gilmore—Jan. 
Trayer, la.; Feb. 7-10, Kansas Y. M. ©. A. State 
Convention; Feb. 12-Mar. 3, Iola, Kan.; Mar. 10- 
31, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Gipsy Smith—Jan. 19-30, Galesburg, Ill.; Feb. 
1-15, St. Paul, Minn.; Feb. 16-30, Clinton, Ia.; 
Mar. 1-15, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mar. 16-30, Atlanta, 


Ga.; Apr. 1-15, Philadelphia, Pa.;. Apr. 20-30, 
Providence, R. I. 
A. N. Thompson—Jan. 20-Feb. 3, Denver, 


Colo.; Feb. 4-17, Fort Morgan, Colo.; Féb. 18- 
Mar. 4, Brush, Colo. 

R. A. Torrey—Jan. 13-Feb. 10, Cleveland, O.; 
Mar., Buffalo, N. Y.; Apr. 7-May 5, Montreal, 
Can.; May 12-June 9, Houston, Tex. 

Melvin E. Trotter—Feb. 21-Mar. 15, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Mar. 20-30, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles T. Wheeler and Edward G. Norris— 
Jan. 27-Feb. 14, Pittsburg, Pa.; Feb. 16-Mar. 1, 
Kittanning, Pa. 

J. J. Wicker—Jan., Camden, N. J.; Feb. 3-18, 
Newark,.N. J.; Feb. 19-Mar. 4, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. H. Yatman—Jan., Jersey City, N. J., Mas- 
salon, O., and Washington, D. C. 


Northfield Items. 


The new term opened February 1 with an en- 
rolment of 400 students, 44 being new. The four 
or five days previous were as usual occupied with 
examinations, and Thursday, January 31, came to 
all with a sense of relief. This day between the 
terms has for many years been observed as a Day 
of Prayer for Colleges, not only in Northfield, but 
in many schools and colleges of the land. It is 
impossible to estimate the good that has been 
accomplished through this “Day of Prayer,” when 
one thinks of the number of persons in this and 
other lands who this day bear the student world 
on their hearts and make it the subject of earnest 
prayer. Many have been led to begin the Chris- 
tian life at this time, and many more lives have 
been strengthened and consecrated. This year as 
usual early morning prayer meetings were held 
in the halls, led by members of the faculty, and 
two public services. were held in Stone Hall. It 
was a great privilege this year to have as the 
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speaker of the day Rev. Hugh Black, formerly 
of Free St. George’s Church, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
now of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
He is more widely known through his books per- 
haps than through his Preaching, at least in this 
country. He speaks in a quiet conversational 
style, but with great power. Stone Hall Chapel 
was filled with large audiences both mérning and 
evening. In the morning Mr. Black took as his 
text, “Now, faith is the substance of things hoped 
for’—an old theme, but most important—and 
presented it in a way quite his own. A deep im- 
pression was made. In the evening he took for 
his text the words of Mordecai to Esther, ““Who 
knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this??? and dwelt on neglected 
opportunities, and the sins of silence. It is too 
near the day to speak of the blessing that must 
have come to the School; time only can reveal 
that. 


* * * * * 


The months of February, March, and April, 
show a specially strong list of speakers and teach- 
ers at the Bible School. Among them are the 
following: Mrs. L. E. Ware, of Worcester, 
Mass.; Mrs. Lucy G. Stock, of Springfield, Mass. ; 
Rev. john McDowell, of Newark, N. J.; Gipsy 
Smith; Miss Darnell; 
of Brooldyn; Mr. Torrey ; Mr. Paul D. Moody, 
and Rev. N. Fay Smith. 


* * * * * 


It was a privilege to have with us on the even- 
ing of February 4 Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, a 
name familiar to the readers of the Rrcorp oF 
CHRISTIAN WorK, who gave a most interesting 
talk on his work in Labrador and Newfoundland. 
The lecture was illustrated with over one hun- 
dred lantern views, that show that bleak coast, 
on which the doctor and his helpers have worked 
wonders in the fifteen years they have lived 
there. This is not Dr. Grenfell’s first visit to 
Northfield; he lectured here in 1901 and 1903, 
and those who heard him then will see the great 
strides the work has made since that time. Since 
Dr. Grenfell’s first visit here in 1901 the School 
has sent a money contribution to the work each 
year, and also barrels of warm clothing. Several 
years before his first visit, the Sunday school of 
the Congregational Church became much interested 
in Labrador and supported a cot in the Battle 
Harbor Hospital, called the “Northfield Cot.” 
Later Mr. W. R. Moody’s visit to Dr. Grenfell on 
his hospital ship, the Strathcona, brought the 
work and the workers very close to Northfield. 
The large and enthusiastic audience attested the 
deep interest of the School. 


* * * * * 


February 5, the birthday of Mr. D. L. Moody, 
is one of the most interesting and inspiring days 
of the year at Northfield. In spite of a very 
stormy day, a large audience gathered in Stone 
Hall at 3 o’clock, including the Seminary students, 
faculty, friends and trustees, and several visiting 
clergymen. The service was opened by the sing- 
ing of the hymn, 

“The Son of God goes forth to war.” 


Mr. W. R. Moody then called on Colonel Hop- 
kins, of Boston, to read the Scriptures. He se- 
lected Mr. Moody’s favorite psalm, the ninety-first, 
after which Mr. H. H. Proctor, of Boston, led in 
prayer. After the singing of the Northfield 
School Song, Mr. W. R. Moody introduced the 
speaker of the day, Dr. Grenfell. He told in his 
own way of the three times he had come in con- 
tact’ with Mr. Moody, twice in London, in ie 


Dr. John Alexander Adam, 


student days, and once in Boston, fourteen years 
after. The first time was the means, through 
God, of changing his life. He went out from the 
meeting that he had attended determined that his 
life should count for something in the world. 
The last time in Boston, Mr. Moody asked him 
what he was doing with his life, and he was 
able to tell of the work in Labrador. He made 
a very earnest appeal to the audience to let 
their lives count for something in the world., 
The same power that moved the life of the great 
founder was open to all, and in that way they 
would be answering the prayers that had been 
so earnestly offered by Mr. Moody, and fulfilling 
the deep desire of his heart, that every boy and 


* girl who went out from the Northfield Schools 


should go out to live practically the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and be a blessing to those with 
whom they come in contact. 

Colonel Hopkins, president of the board of 
trustees, said a few words appropriate to the 
occasion. He was followed by Mr. H. H. Proc- 
tor, who told some interesting incidents in the 
early life of the founder, and the beginnings of 
the School. Miss Hall, the principal, then sug- 
gested that the offering usually made on 
“Founder’s Day’? for some work in which Mr. 
Moody was interested should this year go towards 
buying reindeer, which Dr. Grenfell is trying to 
place in Labrador. The desire to have the 
money go in this way was unanimous and the 
sum of $100 was collected. After the singing of 
two hymns and the pronouncing of the bene- 
diction this most inspiring and helpful service 
was brought to a close. 


Dr. Torrey in Cleveland. 


The mission at Cleveland was in many re- 
spects one of the best missions that Dr. Torrey 
has yet held in this country. The Central 
Armory, which is said to seat 6,000 people, was 
packed night after night and many people were 
turned away. The weather was of all kinds, 
rain, snow, slush, summer heat, and _ blizzard, 
but there was not a single night when the hall 
was not well filled. The crowds would begin 
to gather long before the announced time for 
meeting. Mr. Charles Butler, who, together 
with an enrolled choir of about 2,000 voices, led 
the singing, began the song service as soon as 
the crowd arrived. 

There were many conversions at all the meet- 
ings. One of the best services held was the 
noon meeting for business and professional men. 
The Lyceum Theatre, which was engaged for 
this purpose, was filled to overflowing every 
noon hour. Dr. Torrey spoke on “Why I Be- 
lieve the Bible to be the Word of God” and 
“Did Jesus Christ Really Rise from the Dead?” 
One day on going home from these meetings a 
well-known minister, walking behind two men, 
overheard this conversation: “Wasn’t that 
great?” “Yes,” replied the other, “it was far 
better than any of the books we have been 
reading” (the minister thought by their tone that 
it was infidel books they had been reading). 
Then his friend turned to him and said, “H——, 
what do you say to our coming back to the old 
way, for we know it is the right way after all?” 
Then they were lost in the crowd. “But,” said 
the minister, “that is the feeling of many men 
all over this city as a result of these noon 
meetings.” 

The afternoon meetings for Christians were 
well attended and have greatly helped the church 
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life of the city. One of the pastors said: “My 
whole church has been revolutionized. You 
would not know it for the same church.” Hun- 


dreds of church members all over the city have 
renounced their worldly conformity and have 
come out for Christ. Many others have gone to 
work for Christ who had never before known 
what it was to lead a soul to Him. 

In most cities there are one or two evenings 
when there is not a single response to the in- 
vitation to accept Christ, but in Cleveland every 
evening saw a group of people down at the 
front in order to make a public confession of 
their acceptance of Christ. Among these were 
some prominent business men, men whose Chris- 
tian lives will tell for great good in the city. 
Families have been reunited. One man and 
woman, who had been divorced two years ago, 
have been remarried as a result of the mission. 
Several other husbands and wives who had been 
separated are living happily together and serv- 
ing the Lord. 

The meeting for ministers was one of great 
power. Ministers were present from all the 
surrounding country, and many went back to 
spread the fire into their own churches. 

The meeting for young people crowded the 
building and many hundreds were turned away. 
A large number professed to accept Jesus and 
many of them have already gone to work to win 
others to him. 

Besides the regular meetings of the mission, 
meetings were held in the churches and schools 
of the city and in this way many others were 
won for Christ. 

Cleveland has been called “the graveyard of 
the evangelist,” but Cleveland’s resurrection day 
has come, and the city is alive to the things of 
God. 


The Southfield Bible Conference. 


The fourth annual session of the Southfield 
Bible Conference will be held at Crescent City, 
Florida, March 7-17, with a preliminary meet- 
ing February 20-22. The teachers thus far en- 
gaged are Rev. James M. Gray, D. D., of Chi- 
cago; Mr.. John A. Hubbard, of Boydton, Va., 
and Mr. A. C. Gaebelein, of New York. All re- 
quests for entertainment or further information 
should.be addressed to William C. Norton, Secre- 
tary, Crescent City, Fla. 


Obituary. 


The death js announced of Dr. John G. Paton, 
well known as a missionary to the New Hebrides. 
An obituary notice of Dr. Paton will appear in 
our April number. 


The Rev. Henry Martyn Field, D. D. [1822- 
1907], well known as an author and clergyman, 
and for forty-four years editor of the Evangelist, 
died in Stockbridge, Mass., January 26. He 
graduated from Williams College in 1838, 
and received his theological education at East 
Windsor Hill, Conn. After pastorates in St. 
Louis and in West Springfield, Mass., Dr. Field 
became connected with the Evangelist. He pub- 
lished a large number of volumes—mostly books 
of travel, dealing particularly with scenes in the 
Orient, among the best known being “From the 
Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” and 
“Among the Holy Hills.” Dr. Field was 
a brother of Cyrus W. Field, who laid the 
first Atlantic Cable, of Stephen J. Field, a jus- 
tice of the U. S. Supreme Court, and of David 
Dudley Field, a leader of the New York bar. 
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Our Monthly Calendar. 


Mar. 6. Methodist Episcopal Conference, Kan- 
sas City, Kan. 


Mar. 7-17. Southfield Bible Conference, Crescent 
City, Fla. 

Mar. 13.. M. E. Conference, Camden, N. J. 

Mar. 13. M. E. Conference, Muskogee, I. T. 

Mar. 13. M. E. Conference, Paris, Ky. 

Mar. 13. M. E. Conference, Norton, Kans. 

Mar. 19. Tri-Church Council, Chicago, IIl. 

Mar. 20. M. E. Conference, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mar. 20. M. E. Conference, Red Bank, N. J. 

Mar. 20. M. E. Conference, Joplin, Mo. 

Mar. 20. M. E. Conference, Smyrna, Del. 

Mar. 20. M. E. Conference, Tyrone, Pa. 

Mar. 20. M. E. Conference, Clinton, Mo. 

Mar. 27. M. E. Conference, Emporia, Kans. 

Mar. 27. M. E. Conference, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 29. Spring recess begins, Northfield Semi- 
nary 


Association News. 


The membership of the North American Y. M. 
C. Association during the first six years of the 
twentieth century has increased to 415,000, a gain 
of 146,000. The property, with $5,000,000 given 
for new buildings in the past year, has risen from 
$23,000,000 to $42,000,000. 

In the several distinct departments of the Y. M. 
C. A. exceptional progress has been shown. 
The 160 Railroad departments increased to 230, 
and their 74 buildings, worth $974,600, to 262 
buildings valued at $3,150,000; the membership 
from 41,794 to 83,452. The attendance at meet- 
ings, Bible and educational classes more than 
doubled, while the sleeping rooms were used 1,- 
472,810 times, as compared to 454,862 the pre- 
vious year. 

The Colored department increased its property 
in this time from $23,500 to $156,000. 

The County Associations are now established in. 
207 county centers, and the membership has in- 
creased from 760 to 6,846. 

The Student Associations have made a gain of 
from 33,000 to 54,000 in membership; from 12,- 
733 in Bible classes to 33,000, and their buildings 
from $305,000 in value to $907,000. 

The growth of Associations in city centers has 
also been unparalleled. Buildings which were ade- 
quate for the membership a few years ago have 
been outgrown, and have given way to larger 
structures, and branches have been added, so that 
in one city, Greater New York alone, there are 
forty. Associations owning property worth $5,000,- 
000 and having 21,000 members. The physical 
leaders have increased to over 400 trained direc- 
tors, with over 5,765 volunteer leaders, the gym- 
nasium membership from 80,000 to 161,000. 

In its distinctively religious work the Associ- 
ation shows the largest gains. The weekly attend- 
ance at men’s meetings rose from 52,000 in 1900 


to 138,000 in 1906, and the students in Bible 
classes from 26,489 to 81,000. 
The Boys’ department membership increased 


from 23,405 to 65,000, and its qualified secretaries 
from 31 to 175. The number of students in edu- 
cational classes has reached 38,826. 

The growth of the foreign Associations whose 
work is promoted from America has been even 
more remarkable. The increase of money secured 
has been from $39,000 to $150,000, and the value 
of buildings from $328,000 to $1,558,000. The 
secretaries have increased from twenty-two to 
sixty-seven. 
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Bible Note Book. For use in Northfield Semi- 


nary and Mount Hermon School. In four 
parts: I.. The Pentateuch; II. Mosaic Insti- 
tutions and History to Solomon; III. History 


of the Kingdom and the Prophets to the Exile; 
IV. History and Prophecy of the Exilic and 
Post-Exilic Period. By Paul D. Moody. Thé 
Bookstore, East Northfield. Paper. 30 cents. 


These outlines constitute a remarkably complete 
and attractive syliabus for the study of Old Tes- 
tament history and literature in the preparatory 
school. Although planned originally for the stu- 
dents of Northfield and Mount Hermon, they 
are sure to have a much wider use in institu- 
tions of learning. What Sanders’ and Fowler’s 
Outlines of Biblical History and Literature are 
doing for the advanced and critical study of the 
Bible in the university, Mr. Moody’s syllabus 
will go far to accomplish for a knowledge of the 
contents of the Bible in the secondary school. 
The book bears the marks throughout of a thor- 
ough knowledge of the results of modern biblical 
scholarship, but the processes of critical study so 
irksome to the younger student are not brought 
to the fore. The student learns first of all what 
the Bible actually contains in biography, poetry, 
history, and kindred lines, and is then introduced 
in the collateral reading to careful analyses, and 
finally to inspiring interpretations of the story. 
This emphasis on interpretation is a distinctive 
feature of the outlines and finds ample justifica- 
tion in the methods now commonly employed by 
makers of syllabi in all other branches of his- 
tory who have for some time realized that in a 
secondary school syllabus of any given period of 
history, books dealing with interpretation, in- 
cluding the best historical novels, have as legiti- 
mate a place as books that deal merely with the 


facts. Many headmasters of secondary schools 
have not as yet come to a satisfactory. solution 
of the problem of required Bible study in the 
school curriculum. To all such we would com- 
mend Mr. Moody’s syllabus as a sound working 
basis admirably adapted to the needs and ca- 
pacities of schoolboys. It is our conviction that 
their general use will not only do much to re- 
move the ignorance on the part of young men 
regarding the Bible which is so often referred 
to at the present time, but that it will inspire to 
further studies along the same lines. The first 
part will be especially helpful to those who are 
pursuing the International Sunday-schook lessons 
for the present half year.—Henry B. Wright. 


Book of the V. C. (The). By A. L. Haydon. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York City. TIllus- 
trated. Cloth. 294 pages. $1.50. 


Illustrations taken from encyclopedias of illus- 
trations usually bear on their face the mark of 
their source. So if any minister buys this excel- 
lent book with this solely in mind, he will proba- 
bly be disappointed. The book is, moreover, not 
written always in the anecdotal style, not always 
even well written. But barring the terrible illus- 
trations, it is a splendid book and one which can 
be read over and over again, for it tells of tales 
men will never willingly let die. The Victoria 
Cross is the medal England gives “for valor” on 
the field or in the service, and of its 522 re- 
cipients three have been field marshals, six ad- 
mirals, one a clergyman, three civilians and 
twenty-five doctors. 

No man if he has the right kind of blood in 
his veins can read the book without a mist some- 
times before his eyes. For all the men who won 
the V. C. did not live to know it, as for instance, | 
Lord Roberts’ only son, young Lieutenant Rob- 
erts, and many received the news of it with sur- 
prise, not being conscious of having done any- 
thing to deserve it. 

There is not room to tell again the deathless 
story of the red-haired Irishman Kavanaugh who 
bore despatches from Lucknow, or the intrepidity 
of Kerr, or the reckless daring of Edwards at 
Tel-el-Kebir. The list runs on,—men who gave 
their lives for others and for their country and 
rejoiced at the opportunity. 

It is not the British army alone that can tell 
such tales. Any of our great missionary boards 
we believe could produce records as marvelous. 
There may not always have been the pageantry 
of daring about it, though this would not be lack- 
ing, but in loneliness and apparent neglect many 
a man, yes, and tender woman, too, has borne 
those hardships and faced those dangers which 
have won for their brothers in courage the 
coveted bronze cross. We wish that some such 
record as this could be made of the modern 
soldiers of the cross and that they could be 
decorated for valor, too.—P. D. M. 


Egyptian Sudan (The). By Rev. L. Kelly Gif- 
fen, D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York City. 
Cloth. 252 pages. $1.00 net. 


Dr. Giffen and his wife were sent by the Ameri- 
can United Presbyterian Mission in Egypt to be- 
gin mission work in the Egyptian Sudan. From 
Khartum, where the railroad ends, they pushed on 
up the White Nile to its junction with the Sobat, 
and there on Doleib Hill established their first 
mission outpost. This book describes, in a most 
readable and interesting way, their experiences 
in getting acquainted with the Shullas, the black 
natives of the region, in inducing them to work, 
for calico and similar rewards, in the building of 
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mission premises, and in starting simple medical 
and teaching work among them. It gives enough 
of the history of the region connected with Gor- 
don and the Mahdi to make the present situation 
intelligible, and shows everywhere the gleanings 
of an observant traveler and a keen reader of 
human character. It shows the Egyptian Sudan 
to be a more fertile region than is generally sup- 
posed, capable of producing several crops a year, 
as the irrigated land of Egypt does, when once 
the people have been aroused and trained to in- 
telligent labor. Quite as interesting as other parts 
of the book are the frequent extracts from Mrs. 
Giffen’s letters home, especially the chapter in 
which she describes how she got ready in a 
hurry to receive a visit from Lord Cromer and 
Lady Wingate.—J. McC. 


His Life. Cloth. 
His Friends. Paper. 
His Great Apostle. Prepared by Sidney Strong, 

William E. Barton and Theodore G. Soares. 


Hope Pub. Co., Chicago. Paper. 212 pages. 
15 cents. 


226 pages. 25 cents. 


144 pages. 15 cents. 


A series of three booklets containing respectively 
(1) a complete story of the life of our Lord in 
the words of the four gospels, (2) the story of the 
immediate disciples of Jesus after His ascension 
and their letters to the early Christians, (3) the 
life and letters of Paul. These are all presented 
in the words of Scripture (American Standard 
Revision), arranged in modern paragraph form, 
and with the marks of quotation to indicate 
speeches and excerpts from the Old Testament 
writings. Simple headings divide each story into 
its natural parts. Much care, thought, and study 
has been bestowed upon this series by the 
editors whose aim has been to gather from the 
various books of the New Testament all passages 
pertaining to each several story and to arrange 
them in their chronological order, thus putting 
concisely within the reach of the youngest or 
busiest a complete account as contained in Holy 
Writ. The fact that ‘His Life,’ the first of this 
series, has within a few months reached a cir- 
culation of 120,000 copies speaks for the pop- 
ular character of the work.—A. M. V. 


Meaning and Message of the Cross (The). By 
Henry C. Mabie. F. H. Revell Co., New York 
City. Cloth. 259 pages. $1.25 net. 


In the midst of the so-called “reconstructions” of 
theologies and “‘matured” and “adapted” and ‘“‘re- 
vamped” statements of what were originally great 
doctrines, it is not possible to speak too enthu- 
siastically of such a book as this. There must 
always be a barrier beyond which men cannot go 
in their discussion of the Atonement. As Marcus 
Dods is reported to have said, “All we can say 
with surety is that it will see us through.” This 
Dr. Mahie recognizes and his book is admirable 
for what he does not attempt to say, as well as 
for the forceful way in which he delivers himself 
of his message. It is a book which we think will 
come to rank with Dr. Denney’s “Death of Christ” 
and Dr. R. W. Dale’s “Atonement.” One of 
the best passages in the book is devoted to the 
distinction between the cross and the crucifixion, 
and were there nothing else in the book it would 
be a valuable one for that alone. 

The book is professedly an apologetic for mis- 
sions, but it is in reality vastly more than this— 
it is a contribution to theology, and as we have 
said, all the more unusual in this day when in the 
theological world, loose thinking and even looser 
expression holds the day. 
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A noteworthy feature of the book is the host 
of quotations which are unusually well condensed 
and apposite. Dr. Mabie is an admirable example 
of the precept, “Don’t write until you have read 
as widely as possible on the subject, and don’t 
read until you have thought as long and as care- 
fully as possible.” And it is very refreshing to 
see Dr. Mabie courageous enough not to scruple 
to use material—always giving credit for it—from 
many writers with whom on many points, unless 
we are mistaken, he. disagrees very radically. And 
this not to take exception to them, but because 
he finds them worth quoting. This is one of the 
new books which every minister ought to own.— 
Jee IDE ble 


Modern Poets and Christian Teaching. (James 
Russell Lowell.) By William A. Quayle. Ea- 
ton & Mains, New York City. With portrait. 
Cloth. 155 pages. $1.00 net. 


This misrepresents Lowell. There is a constant 
straining at epigrams, most of which are abso- 
lutely flat. The attempt to display a wide ac- 
quaintance with the best authors only suggests a 
reference to the Dictionary of Quotations. The 
only explanation we can see for the failure to 
refer to some of the best of -Lowell’s poems is 
that Mr. Quayle is unfamiliar with them. And in 
a study of Lowell it surely is amiss to crowd 
Lowell out to make room for lengthy quotations 
from other people, which are too obviously pad- 
ding. In short, the book is neither a good study 
of Lowell nor well written from any standpoint, 
and as for a study of his Christian teaching, it is 
simply impossible. If he had ever read even 
“Palinode’ Mr. Quayle would not have made 
some of his statements.—P. D. M. 


Poetical Works of Edward Rowland Sill (The). 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 423 pages. $1.50. 


The appearance of the poems of Sill in the 
“Household Edition” is a highly significant event, 
because it reveals better than anything else 
could how great the demand for his poems has 
become. The poet and the critic will always say 
that the sale is no criterion of worth, and al- 
though in a measure this is true, the public will 
never recognize it, and Sill will hold a higher 
place in the general esteem by reason of the fact 
that his works have been bound uniformly with 
those of Lowell, Longfellow, and Whittier. As 
far as amount goes, he fell of course very far 
short. The complete edition of his works does 
not make a volume half the size of any of the 
other volumes of the “Household Series.” But what 
he did was of exceptional worth. It has won its 
way slowly without any booming and on its own 
merit. It is not quantity we seek in Sill, in any 
sense, but quality. 

It is to be hoped that this recognition of Sill 
will lead to his better appreciation upon the 
other side. There one frequently finds little ex- 
tracts and quotations from his poems which are 
traveling alone and orphaned. It is not uncom- 
mon to come across sentences and short quota- 
tions in sermons or prayers culled from some of 
his better poems and used by some one who had 
never either heard of Sill or read the poem from 
which the extract is taken. The writer has found 
many upon the other side who knew “The Fool’s 
Prayer,’ which is perhaps Sill’s best poem, but 
who did not know who its author was or where 
it was to be found. 

It would not have been amiss to have given a 
more enlarged biographical sketch than is found 
in the front of this book. The character which 
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all who knew him loved to pay tribute to, is seen 
best in the letters which preface the otherwise 
rather disappointing volume of prose published in 
1900. Perhaps the fact that the honor of inclu- 
sion in a popular edition has come may lead 
somebody to undertake a biography. It will 
not be the biography of a man of action but 
rather of a thinker—a protestant against the ten- 
dency of the age. 

Should this notice fall into the hands of any 
who have never read Sill, we would advise them 
to buy without delay this complete edition, even 
if they have to take the advice of Dr. Alexander 
Whyte and forego some other necessity such as 
food and clothing until they can.—P. D. M. 


Saint Bernardine of Siena. By Paul Thureau- 
Dangin. Translated by Baroness G. Von Hugel. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York City. Frontis- 
piece. Cloth. 288 pages. $1.50 net. 


In the life of this saint, born in “the Ante-room 
of Paradise,” as Siena was called, we have a most 
sympathetic and scholarly account of the great 
mystic. This follower of St. Francis, two cen- 
turies after his death, was probably the best ex- 
ample of his teaching. The extracts from his 
sermons, from a hitherto unused source, make 
us want to read the whole of them, so alive are 
they with the strength one illumined soul gives to 
all ages after him. To quote: “We shall in- 
stinctively be led to inquire whether there be no 


means of procuring this gold unalloyed, whether, 


there be no possibility of reviving St. Bernardine’s 
sermons, in the form in which they were deliv- 
ered in the thoroughfares of Italian cities, in- 
stead of only in the version emanating from the 
seclusion of his cell.”” It was he also who estab- 
lished the use of the monogram I. H. S., having 
waged a wartare even with Rome before it be- 
came the authorized symbol of the church. The 
rise and value of the Humanists’ work and many 
other bits of careful study and erudition will be 
found in the book, such as a statement of the 
“Strict Observance of the Rule of St. Francis,” 
a history of Siena during the Middle Ages show- 
ing well how the ‘Formation of Saint and 
Preacher” was created. One or two anecdotes of 
Sir John Hawkwood, the great condottieri, give 
intimate touches to the work.—F. P. C. 
- 
Some Silent Teachers. 
Sigma Pub. Co., Chicago. 


By Elizabeth Harrison. 
Cloth. 187 pages. 


Few books have played a more helpful part in 
the modern revival of interest in the education 
and training of children than Miss Harrison’s 
“Study of Child Nature.” What she did there 
to call attention to the value of understanding and 
wisely training the inherited instincts of children, 
she supplements here by a study of the effect of 
environment in education. While it cannot be 
said that this second book is so filled with a 
vital message as was the first, yet many admir- 
able things are here stated and illustrated about 
the influence upon children of their surroundings. 
Beginning with suggestions from the displays 
and signs in shop windows, she goes on to speak 
of the influence of architecture, of color and of 
great literature. 
parents as well as for teachers.—J. McC. 


Walk, Conversation and Character of Jesus Christ 
Our Lord (The). By Alexander Whyte, D. D. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York City. Cloth. 340 
pages. $1.50 net. 


A series of Sabbath evening addresses, not form- 
ing a consecutive or chronological study of the 


There is much in the book for . 
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Lord’s life, but setting forth many aspects of 
His character and career. Each of the thirty- 
five chapters is very short, seizing some idea, 
usually found beneath rather than on the sur- 
face of the Gospels, and pressing it home in a 
fresh and pungent way. They are full of evi- 
dence of wide acquaintance with literature, es- 
pecially with the great makers of English prose 
and poetry. Milton, Cowper, Law, Boswell, St, 
Teresa, seem the author’s intimate friends. They 
are full also of applications to the life of to-day, 
as is evident from such chapter titles as these.— 
“How our Lord and His disciples would read 
their newspapers,“ ‘Our Lord at table,” ‘Our 
Lord’s Holidays and ours,’ “His Meat,” etc. A 
good book to read as it was delivered, a chapter 
a Sunday, to be meditated upon and practiced 
throughout the week.—J. McC. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Bible Note Book. For use in Northfield Semi- 
nary and Mount Hermon School. In four 
parts: I. The Pentateuch; II. Mosaic Insti- 
tutions and History to Solomon; III. History 
of the Kingdom and the Prophets to the Exile; 
IV. History and Prophecy of the Exilic and 
Post-Exilic Period. By Paul D. Moody. The 
Bookstore, East Northfield. Paper. 30 cents 
each. 


Book of the V..C. (The). By A. L. Haydon. E. 
P. Dutton & Co., New York City. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 294 pages. $1.50. 


Challenge and Other Talks with Boys and Girls 


(The). By Rev. J. G. Stevenson. James Clarke 
& (Go. ~ London. Illustrated. Cloth. - 227 
pages. 2s. 6d. net. 


Corner Stones of Character: Some Ways of Mak- 


ing Them. By John V. Farwell. Home Her- 
ald Co., Chicago. With portrait. Cloth. 288 
pages. $1.00. 


Political and Social Significance of the Life and 
Teachings of Jesus (The). By Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, Ph. D., LL. D. International Com- 
mittee Y. M. C. A., New York City. 168 
pages. Cloth. 75 cents. Paper. 50 cents. 


Problem of Faith and Freedom in the Last Two 


Centuries. By John Oman, M. A., B. D., D. 
Phil. A. C. Armstrong & Son., New York 
City. Cloth. 443 pages. $2.75 net. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Lake Mohonk Conference of Friends 
of the Indian and Other Dependent Peoples, 
1906. Reported by Miss Lilian D. Powers. 
Paper. 155 pages. 


Ship’s Engines: A Parable (The). 
T. Campbell Finlayson, D. D. 


By the late 
James Clarke 


& Co., London. Parchment. 27 pages. 6d. 
Het. 

Starting in Life. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 411 pages. $1.50 net. 


Sweet Story of Old (The). By Mrs. L. Haskell. 
Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. (Holly Tree 
Series.) Illustrated. Cloth. 123 pages. 50 
cents. 

Young People in Old Places. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
Cloth. 322 pages. 

Young People’s Story of Art. By Ida Prentice 
Whitcomb. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 
City. Illustrated. Cloth. 380 pages. $2.00. 


By Cornelia Baker. 
Illustrated. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


MARCH, 1907. 


Friday, 1st. At Jesus’ feet. Luke x. 39. 


There is no place that concentrates upon 
itself so much blessing. There we learn, 
there we receive, there we take refuge. We 
are safe because we are low; we are 
heppy because we are near. At the 
feet of Jesus we are at the source of all 
strength, the fountain of all joy, the center 
of all blessing, yea, at the very throne of 
God; and no soul will find itself at the foot 
of the throne in heaven who is not found 
at the feet of the Saviour on earth—Fred- 
erick Whitheld. 


Saturday, 2nd. Jf thou dost not speak 
to warn the wicked from his way, that 
wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but 
his blood will I require at thine hand. 
Ezek. xxxm. 8. 


We are not only stewards of time, money, 
and opportunity, but of souls, and must 
give account of the influence we have ex- 
erted over them, and of that which we 
ought to have exerted —Selected. 


Sunday, 3rd. They that wait upon the 
Lorp shall renew their strength. Is. xl. 31. 


“T have no time to wait,” I said; 
“My life is full of tasks. 

I grudge a moment from my work 
To: give the help one asks; 

My burdened heart and weary brain 
Have scarcely time for prayer; 

I am a servant all day long, 
And wanted everywhere. 

Not half is done I ought to do, 
And the time is very late— 

Lord, give Thy blessing while I work, 
And bid me not to wait.” 


Through weary days I struggled on, 
But the light was faint for me; 

How could I do the finest work 
With eyes too tired to see? 

At last I cast my burdens down, 
“Lord, do Thy will,” I said; 

Then a great peace came over me, 
And I was not afraid. 


My Lord had waited patiently 
Through the long time. And He 
Was kind and very merciful 
And gracious unto me. 
I did not even try to work, 
I sought not any quest; 


He laid His hand on heart and head. 
And I was glad to rest; 

For all the rush and haste were gone, 
And I was stilled at length; 

Then, rising, took my work again, 
And a new gift of strength. 


—Marianne Farningham. 


Monday, 4th. Jf any man willeth to do 
his will, he shall know of the teaching. 
John vu. 17 (R. V.). 


The only way we can obtain possession 
of spiritual truth is by living spiritual 
lives —Selected. 


Tuesday, 5th. With us is the Lord our 
God, to help us. 2 Chron. xxxu. 8. 


It may not be always possible to realize 
or feel that the Divine help has come. But 
this should not surprise us; it is God’s way 
to test our faith in Himself. If we have 
once claimed His all-sufficient succor, we 
must believe that we have the petitions we 
have made, and. that the help of God has 
come into our lives. Claim it, and go on 
living in the faith that you have it; and you 
will find that it has verily come, though its 
footfall has awoke no echo, and its soft 
wings have startled no wave of vibrating 
response on the still air—F. B. Meyer. 


Wednesday, 6th. J know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound.... 
I am instructed, both to be full and to be 
hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. 
Phil. iv. 12. 


Such is the Christian life—ever changing. 
Who can tell what may come next? To-day 
it is fair—the next day there may be the 
thundering storm; to-day I may want for 
nothing—to-morrow I may be like Jacob, 
with nothing but a stone for my pillow, and 
the heavens for my curtains. But what a 
happy thought it is, though we know not 
where the road winds, we know where it 
ends. It is the straightest way-to heaven 
to go round about. Israel’s forty years’ 
wanderings were, after all, the nearest path 
to Canaan. We may have to go through 
trial and affliction: the pilgrimage may be a 


- mean that we are ready to do it. 
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tiresome one, but it is safe: we cannot trace 
the river upon which we are sailing, but we 
know it ends in floods of bliss at last. We 
cannot track the roads, but we know that 
they all meet in the great metropolis of 
heaven, in the center of God’s universe. 
—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Thursday, 7th. All things work together 
for good to them that love God, to them 
who are the called according to his pur- 
pose. For whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of his Son. Rom. viii. 28, 29. 


If we could but see it, believe it, act upon 
it, the worries, the petty annoyances, the 
gains, the pleasures, the things that we count 
hindrances, the wrongs and _ disappoint- 
ments—these are all helps, the hands that 
shape us, if we will, in God’s own image. 
These are our opportunities for courage, 
trust, endurance; for hope, for love which 
makes: us like God. There are no hin- 
drances to holiness outside us, they are all 
within; and if Christ dwells within us, 
reigning there, then all things outside are 
helps, and cannot be otherwise.—Mark Guy 
Pearse. 


Friday, 8th. Rejoice in the Lord. Phil. 
tv. I, 


Cheerfulness honors religion, it proclaims 
to the world we serve a good Master. It is 
a friend to grace; it puts the heart in tune 
to praise God. Uncheerful Christians, like 
the spies, bring an evil report of the good 
land; others suspect there is something un- 
pleasant in religion, that they who profess 
it hang their harps upon the willows, and 
walk so dejectedly. Be serious, yet cheer- 
ful. Rejoice in the Lord always.—T. Wat- 
SON. 


Saturday, 9th. Thy will be done in earth 
as tt is in heaven, Matt. vi. ro. 


“Thy will be done,” is not a prayer of 
resignation only. Something is to be done. 
It calls for action, not passivity. The will 
is to be done by men. When we pray that 
men may do it, if we pray honestly, we 
Are we? 
Are we doing it? Is what we have planned 
to do to-day just what we think is the will 
of God?—J. R. Miller. 
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Sunday, roth. His name shall be called 
IVonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Ever- 
lasting Father, Prince of Peace. Of the in- 
crease of his government and of peace there 
shall be no end. Isa. 1%. 6,7 (R. V.). 


There are five things the human heart 
needs. The first is a Counsellor and Guide. 
We need wisdom, and even more than this 
we need a wiser One than we to guide our 
stumbling steps. The second thing we need 
is power, or better still a powerful Friend, 
One Who is able to succor us, strengthen us 
and bring to pass the things that are too 
hard for our poor weak hearts and hands. 
The third thing we need is permanence, 
Someone that can make things last. The 
curse of instability and the knell of death 
fall upon every human purpose. But Christ 
is the Father of eternity, the One Who 
amid all changes standeth ever fast, and 
He can prolong our broken lives and lead 
us in the way everlasting. The next thing 
we need is rest. This meets all the ills of 
our own unhappy hearts. And so Christ is 
for us the Prince of Peace and through 
Him we “find rest unto our souls.” And, 
finally, the last thing we need is a Master, 
a Ruler, a sovereign Will that can choose 
our way and control our interests and des- 
tinies. Such a Lord and King is our glo- 
rious Christ, “Of the increase of his gov- 
ernment and peace there shall be no end.” 
—A. B. Simpson. 


Monday, ixth. A time to keep silence, 
and a time to speak. Eccles. iu. 7. 
The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 

—Edward Rowland Sill. 

Col. 


Tuesday, 12th. Christ... . in all. 


wm. IT. 

Set the Lord always before you; in the 
high noon, when the sun burns in his merid- 
ian splendor, see a dim emblem of the re- 
lation which God sustains to all nature, all 
life, all evolution. In every little thing see 
some symbol of the great thing. In time 
see the beginning of eternity. In life, as 
we know it, see the type of life as God lives 
it. Thus the whole universe will become.a 
sacred temple, all life a holy worship, all 
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destiny a sublime and beneficent decree. 


—Joseph Parker. 


Wednesday, 13th. Ye call me, Teacher, 
and, Lord: and ye say well; for so I am. 
John xi. 13. (R. V. margin.) 


How wonderful a Teacher we have! 
Sometimes we seek Him in the house, but 
He is not there; we go forth seeking Him 
and find Him perhaps in the wilderness or 
on a mountain praying, or leading some 
poor blind man by the hand, or eating with 
publicans or sinners, or asleep in a storm, 
or conversing with a Samaritan woman, or 
surrounded by wrathful men, or bearing a 
cross. It is not merely His words that in- 
struct. His ‘place, His occupation, His 
companions, His environment, His garment, 
His silence, His submission—all teem with 
instruction. And they that learn of Him 
are made like unto Him—George Bowen. 


Thursday, 14th. J am not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ: for it is the power of 
God unto salvation, to everyone that believ- 
eth. Rom. 1. 16. 


When Nelson was asked by his friend, 
Hardy, to put on a cloak to hide his stars 
which made him a mark for the French 
sharpshooters, who were huddled in the 
_rigging of the man-of-war, he answered, 
“No; in honor I got them, in honor I will 
wear them, in honor I will die with them, 
ii need be.” And the sun glittered on 
those stars, and Nelson became a mark for 
the foe. Duty to Christ is the way to glory. 
Do not fling on the cloak of compromise, 
and in a sneaking way hide the uniform 
that you wear as a child of God. Let it 
be seen by men, by angels, by devils. “Put 
on Christ,” says Paul. Let Him be your 
uniform, your livery, your lodestar that 
will iead you home.—Selected. 


Friday, 15th. 
through darkness. 


By his light I walked 
JOO HH. 3. 


Let us serve God in the sunshine while 
He makes the sun shine. We shall then 
serve Him all the better in the dark when 
He sends the darkness. The darkness is 
sure to come. Only let our light be God’s 
light, and our darkness God’s darkness, 
and we shall be safe at home when the 
great nightfall comes.—Frederick W. Faber. 
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Saturday, 16th. Speaking the truth in 
love. Eph. w. 15. 


The best way of eradicating error is to 
publish and practice truth—William Arnot. 


Sunday, 17th. Christ in you, the hope of 
glory. Col. 4. 27, : 


Religion is not the simple fire escape that 
you build in anticipation of a possible 
danger, upon the outside of your dwelling, 
and leave there until danger comes. You 
go to it some morning when a fire breaks 
out in your house, and the poor old thing 
that you built up there, and thought you 
could use some day, is so rusty and broken, 
and the weather has so beaten upon it, and 
the sun so turned its hinges, that it will 
not work. That is the condition of a man — 
who has built himself what seems to be a — 
creed of faith, a trust in God in anticipation 
of the day when danger is to overtake him, 
and has said to himself, I am safe, for I 
will take refuge in it then. But religion is 
the house in which we live, it is the table 
at which we sit, it is the fireside to which 
we draw near, the room that arches its 
graceful and familiar presence over us; it 
is the bed on which we lie and think of the 
past, and anticipate the future, and gather 
our «refreshment.—Phillips Brooks. 


Monday, 18th. We shall not find any oc- 
casion against this Daniel, except we find 
it against him concerning the law of his 
God. Dan. vi. 5. 

[Daniel] prayed .... and said, O Lord, 

. we have sinned, and have committed 
imiquity, and have.done wickedly ....O 
Lord, to us belongeth confusion of face. 
Dan. ix. 4, 5, 8. 


The men who stand straightest in the 
presence of sin bow lowest in the presence 
of God.—F. B. Meyer. 


Tuesday, 19th. In him was life; and the 
life was the light of men. John i. 4. 

Ye are the light of the world. Matt. v. 
T4. 


In the light we can walk and work. We 
walk in the light and become entirely chil- 
dren of light. We let our light, the light of 
God, shine, so that men may see our good 
works, and glorify our Father in heaven. 


~ 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


Gently, silently, lovingly, unceasingly, we 
give ourselves to transmit the light and the 
love God so unceasingly shines into us. Our 
one work is to wait and admit and then 
transmit the light of God in Christ—An- 
drew Murray. 


Wednesday, 20th. He that sinneth.... 
wrongeth is own soul. Prov. viit. 36. 


Though no mortal e’ er accused you, 
Though no witness e’ er confused you, 


' Though the darkness came and fell 


Over even deeds of hell; 


Though no sign nor any token 

Spake of one commandment broken, 
Though the world should praise and bless 
And love add the fond caress, 


Still your secret sin would find you, 
Pass before your eyes to blind you, 
Burn your heart with hidden shame, 
Scar your cheek with guilty flame. 


Sin was neyer sinned in vain, 
It could always count its slain; 
You yourself must witness be 

To your own soul’s treachery. 


—Selected. 


Thursday, 21st. [ know the thoughts that 
I think toward you, saith the Lorn, thoughts 
of peace, and not of evil, to give you an 
expected end. Jer. xxix. II. 


Prison walls may be strong and dreary 
enough; the soul may struggle with all its 
powers against a circumscribed, crippled 
life; but if the decree has gone forth from 
God, no escape is open. His wisdom and 
love are stronger than our efforts, and His 
work is never done in the dark. We cry 
in our blindness, and His ear hears; but His 
faithfulness refuses to do us harm accord- 
ing to our petitions.—Selected. 


Friday, 22nd. It is better to. trust m the 
Lorn, than to put confidence in man, Ps. 
cx. 8. 

Trust in yourself and you are doomed to 
disappointment. Trust in your friends and 
they will die and leave you. Trust in money 
and you may have it taken from you. Trust 
in reputation and some slanderous tongue 
may blast it; but trust in God and you are 
never to be confounded in time or eternity. 
—D. L. Moody. 


Saturday, 23rd. Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do? Acts ix. 6. 
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Every relation which we occupy hath its 
duties; every hour with which our lives 
are lengthened out hath its Divine purpose. 
—Wiilliam Mountford. ; 


Sunday, 24th. The.... four and twenty 
elders fell down before the Lamb, having 
every one of them... . golden vials full of 
odors, which are the prayers of saints: Rev. 
WO, Ge 


In St. John’s vision of heaven the re- 
deemed are represented as having in their 
hands “golden vials, full of odors, which are 
the prayers of the saints.” The meaning is 
not that the saints in glory offer up prayers 
to God; rather the thought seems to be that 
earth’s supplications rise up to heaven as 
sweet incense—that while humble believers 
in this world are engaged in offering up 
prayers and supplications, holy odors are 
wafted up before God. There is an ex- 
quisite beauty in this thought that true 
prayer is fragrance to God. The pleadings 
and supplications of His people on the earth 
rise from lowly homes, from sick rooms, 
from darkened chambers of grief where 
loved ones kneel beside their dead, from 
humble sanctuaries, from stately cathedrals, 
and are wafted up before God, as the breath 
of flowers is wafted to us in summer days 
from sweet fields and fragrant gardens. 
And God “smells a sweet savour.” Prayer 
is perfume to Him.—J. R. Miller. 


Monday, 25th. Fear not to go down into 
Egypt .... for I will. ... go down with 
thee... . and I will also surely bring thee 
up again. Gen. xlvi. 3, 4. 


“Fear not” is the Lord’s command and 
Divine encouragement to those who at His 
bidding are launching upon new seas; the 
Divine presence and preservation forbid so 
much as one unbelieving fear. Without our 
God we shouid fear to move, but when He 
bids us go it would be dangerous to tarry. 
—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Tuesday, 26th. The love of Christ con- 
straineth us. 2 Cor. v. 14. 


The love of God is not a dream. It does 
not rise only in the solitary, musing breast. 
It is cultivated and exercised, by the mind 
intent on good, in the hours of business and 
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even in the seasons of relaxation. It is a 
principle which will grow with us and be 
as large as our life. It will shape our ac- 
tions, it will elevate our employments, it 
will make us retain our freshness, it will 
give us an everlasting youth—Selected. 


Wednesday, 27th. He maketh me to he 
down in green pastures. Ps. xxi. 2. 


Countless multitudes have been cropping 
these pastures in every age, and still they 
are green—evergreen; and the song of the 
flock is this day what it has been for three 
thousand years—“The Lorp is my shep- 
herd, I want nothing.” How specially is 
this true of the pastures of God’s holy 
word! What variety have we here; doc- 
trine, precept, promise, comfort, consola- 
tion, yea, “everlasting consolation.” At no 
time are these pastures greener to us than 
in seasons of sorrow; when the world’s 
pastures are burnt up, and its choicest 
nooks and valleys—those that were wont to 
be carpeted with flowers, and bathed in 
sunshine—can offer no refreshment or re- 
pose. “The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth: but the word of our God shall 
stand forever.”’—John R. MacDuff. 


Thursday, 28th. J do set my bow in the 
cloud. Gen. 1%. 13. 


It was out of the cloud that the deluge 
came, yet it is upon it that the bow is set. 
The cloud is a thing of darkness, yet God 
chooses it for the place where He bends the 
arch of light. Such is the way of our God. 
He knows that we need the cloud, and that 
a bright sky without a speck or shadow 
would not suit us in our passage to -the 
Kingdom. Therefore He draws the cloud 
above us, not once in a lifetime, but many 
times. But lest the gloom shall appal us, 
He braids the clouds with sunshine—nay, 
makes it the object which gleams to our 
eye with the very fairest hues of heaven. 
—Selected. 


Friday, 29th. The place where Jesus was 
crucitted was nigh to the city. John xix. 
20. 


Not on some lone and lofty hill apart 

Did Christ the Saviour render up His heart 
For man, upon the cross of love and woe; 

But by the common road where to and fro 
The passers went upon their daily ways, 
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And, pausing, pierced Him with indifferent _ 
meeeaze: ’ : ; 
And still the crosses of life’s highways rise 
Beneath the blinding glare of noonday 
skies ; ; Ae ; 

Still with the wrestling spirit’s anguished 

cry 
Blends the light mocking of the passer-by, 
While scorners, gathered at the martyr’s 
feet, 
With railing tongue the olden taunt repeat. 
We may not go apart to give our life | 
For men in some supernal, mystic strife. 
Beside the common paths of earth doth 
love 
Look from its cross to the still heavens 
above. 
—Selected. 


Saturday, 30th. Now is Christ risen 
from the dead and become the firstfruits of 
them that slept. 1 Cor. xv. 20. 


The resurrection of Christ is the guar- 
antee of our own. The clouds which hung 
around the gate of death in earlier ages 
have rolled away since the day of our 
Saviour’s triumph over death; the pre- 
sumptive speculations which were previously 
rife as to the future state have been ex- 
changed for strong certainties—Henry P. 
Liddon. 


Sunday, 31st. Jf a man die, shall he live 
again? Job xiv. 14. 


Shall a man live again? Yes! On every 
hand, like the chiming bells, nature’s myriad 
voices joyfully proclaim that life comes 
through death; and in men’s hearts every- 
where a responsive chord vibrates as the 
strings are swept by the solemn and thrill- 
ing thought—I can never die! We bury 
the unsightly bulb in the black mold, and 
wait. By-and-by a tiny green shoot ap- 
pears, and shortly our eyes are gladdened 
with clusters of bright and fragrant blos- 
soms. The homely, wingless grub in due 
time bursts from its confining cerements a 
gorgeous butterfly, and mounts sunward. 
Our frail, perhaps deformed, bodies are 
laid away in the grave to return to dust, 
but we are not there. We have entered, 
with glorified spiritual bodies, upon the 
new life. Is it a mystery? No more a 
mystery than the blossoming hyacinth or 
the soaring butterfly. Read over and pon- 
der in your heart the blessed record of our 
Lord’s resurrection —Dowling. 
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Ida Q. Moulton. 


LESSONS FROM THE PATRIARCHS. II, 
HAM. 


ABRA- 


(March 10, Hebrews xi. 8-19.) 


When Abram started out on his religious 
exile, he was under a canopy of promises 
which even his faith could but dimly dis- 
cern “afar off,” nevertheless he was “per- 
suaded of them, and embraced them.” He 
did not make the mistake of confining 
God’s promises to the brief space of his 
own life. He not only had the faith to be- 
lieve the promises of God, but he also had 
confidence enough in God to put the foun- 
dation of trust beneath his faith and await 
the fulfilment of those promises. There is 
the mistake that we make. We believe the 
promises because we believe in God, but 
how many of us act as if we believed them? 
We are more likely to idle around watch- 
ing for an immediate fulfilment of them 
than we are to trust it all in God’s hands 
and go about His business. Is this not so? 


* * * * * 


Abraham was called the “friend of God” 
and “father of the faithful,” yet with such 
honorable appellations as these the sins re- 
corded of him show him to have been weak 
and fallible as any of us. But since we are 
so closely following him in sin that we need 
no lessons in that direction, let us turn to 
the characteristic which made him great 
among his nation, and famous in every 
generation that has followed—faith. Abra- 
ham must have been pleasing to God or he 
would not have been called “the friend of 
God.” And since “without faith it is im- 
possible to please God,” then faith must 
be the avenue through which his soul com- 
muned with God and through which God’s 
commissions came to him. “The word of 
the Lorp came unto Abraham” through the 
latter’s faith. Then,js it not solely through 
lack of faith that the word of God does 
not oftener come to us? ; 

* * * * * 

When we can look with an unbiased 
mind at the chief characteristics of a man, 
then we can draw lessons from his life. 


Let us so look at the characteristics of 
Abraham. He was industrious, for he “was 
rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold.” He 
was generous. “If thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right, or if thou 
depart to the right hand then I will go to 
the left.’ Now just here appears a reli- 
gious truth which appears paradoxical, for 
how can a man get rich whose spirit 
prompts him to give away half of his 
possessions? Yet it was so in the case of 
Abraham, and in this feature of his life do 
we find a literal fulfilment of that saying 
of Christ’s, “Give, and it shall be given 
unto you.” 


* * * * * 


When Abraham was called to go out 
from Ur of the Chaldees he obeyed though 
he knew not where he was going. Such is 
the simple story of Abraham’s call and his 
response. Nowhere in the Bible will be 
found a record of any excuse he gave, nor 
of his questioning whether it would pay, 
nor of his looking about to see whether 
others were going, nor whether the way 
would be long or hard or dangerous. God 
called Abraham and he obeyed. These six 
words sum up our first glimpse into his 
life. Now what has this act of Abraham 
to do with you and me? Just this, There 
will come a time in our lives when God 
will ask of us practically what He asked of 
Abraham. Are you willing to cut your- 
self loose from your old life and go where 
I want you to go? Are you willing to give 
up the work you are doing and work for 
Me? When such a time does come, may 
our response be as prompt and hearty as 
was that of Abraham. 


WHAT IS SUCCESS? 
(March 17, Proverbs iii. 1-18.) 


The following is the epitaph of a man 
who did not succeed :— 


“He lacked tact, 

He didn’t care how he looked, 

He was too proud to take advice, 

He did not fall in love with his work, 
He got into a rut and could n’t get out. 
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He did not learn to do things to a finish, 

He lacked the faculty of getting along 
with others, 

He could n’t transmute his knowledge into 


power, ; 
He tried to pick the flowers out of his oc- 
cupation.” 


We hold our success in our own hands 
and we are not responsible for results. 
God’s command is not, Be successful, but, 
Do My work by letting thine heart keep 
My commandments, by binding mercy and 
truth about thy neck, by trusting in Me 
with all thine heart, by acknowledging Me 
in all thy ways, by fearing Me and de- 
parting from evil, by honoring Me with 
thy substance, by despising not My chas- 
tening, and by getting wisdom, for “length 
of days is in her right hand; and in her 
left hand riches and honor” and true suc- 
cess. A hard way to gain success? Ah, 
no, it is but crucifying self little by little 
each moment of our lives, for every mo- 
ment is a determining factor in our suc- 
cess. “Oh, if I could thus put my dream 
on canvas!’ exclaimed an _ enthusiastic 
young artist, pointing to a beautiful paint- 
ing. “Dream on canvas!” growled the 
master, “It is the ten thousand touches 
with the brush you must learn to put on 
canvas that make your dream.” 


* x * * * 


Apparent failure may be complete suc- 
cess; while apparent success may be a dead 
failure, for true success is something more 
than something done; it is seeking to em- 
body high aims and holy purposes. It is 
not alone doing, but being; it is not alone 
getting for self, but giving of self. Spur- 
geon once refused to come to America to 
deliver fifty lectures at a thousand dollars 
a night, saying he could do better than 
that; he could stay in London and aim to 
save fifty souls. The world counted such 
a decision a foolish move, but Spurgeon’s 
God crowned his life with success because 
of his high aims. “There is no road to 
success but through a clear, strong purpose, 
for purpose underlies character, culture, po- 
sition, attainment of whatever sort.” And 
yet it is not the mere cherishing of a high 
purpose that insures success. With it there 
must be strenuous effort on our part to 
reach that purpose. 
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The premier of Canada, Sir John Mc- 
Donald, said, “If I have had any success 
in my life, I do not deserve any credit my- 
self. It is all due to the blessing of God 
upon an unworthy man.” 

Lord Campbell wrote the following to 
his father as the reason why he could not 
go home oftener: “To have my chance of 
success, I must be more steady than other 
men. I must be in chambers when they 
are at the theatre; I must study when they 
sleep; I must, above all, remain in town 
when they are in the country!” 

Said Carlyle, “The older I grow—and now 
I stand on the brink of eternity—the more 
comes back to me that sentence in the 
catechism which I learned when a child, 
and the fuller and deeper its meaning be- 
comes—‘What is the chief end of man? 
To glorify God and enjoy Him forever.’ 
This is true success, for it will stand the 
test of time and eternity. And this is a 
success unto. which we can all attain.” 


THINGS YOU HAVE LEARNED FROM NOBLE MEN 
AND WOMEN OUTSIDE THE BIBLE. 


(March 24, 1 Thessalonians i. 2-8.) 


Gibbon worked twenty years on his “De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Noah Webster spent thirty-six years on 
his dictionary. 

George Bancroft spent twenty-six years 
on his “History of the United States.” 

Dr. Judson labored five years in Bur- 
mah, and Dr. Morrison seven in China, be- 
fore one native became a Christian. 

But what wonderful examples of per- 
sistence the lives of these men are to the 
world! 

* * * * * 


“How,” asked a man of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, “do you accomplish so much and 
in so short a time?” “When I have any- 
thing to do, I go and do it,” was the reply. 

When the African Association of Lon- 
don was ready to send Ledyard the trav- 
eler to Africa, they asked him when he 
would be ready to go. “To-morrow morn- 
ing,” he replied. 

Horace Greely was on time for every 
appointment. 

George Stephenson mastered the rules 
of mathematics with a bit of chalk on the 
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grimy sides of the coal wagons in the 
mines. 

Elizabeth Fry, the gentle Quaker lady, 
introduced a reform among the women in 
the prisons of England. Her plans have 
been adopted throughout the civilized 
world. 

From such men and women we should 
learn not to wait for opportunity but to 
make it. 

* * * * * 


The men who have brought things to 
pass have been men of strong wills. At 
the age of fifty-five Sir Walter Scott owed 
more than $600,000. He said, “The debt 
must be paid.” His pen caught the power 
of his will and the debt was paid. 

“Six o’clock a. M.—I, Edward Irving, 
promise by the grace of God, to have mas- 
tered all the words in Alpha and Beta be- 
fore. eight o’clock: Later, Eight o’clock a. 
M.,—I, Edward Irving, by the grace of God, 
have done it.” These two statements were 
written on his Greek Lexicon. 

When Douglas Jerrold was told by his 
physicians that he must die, he said, “And 
léave a family of helpless children? I 
won't die.” And he lived for years. Noth- 
ing seems impossible to the man who can 
will. Even death itself can sometimes be 
held in abeyance. 


“While the students at Andover were 
waiting for breakfast at a boarding house,” 
said a lady, “the rest of the young men 
would stand chaffing each other, but Joseph 
Cook, if there were only a half minute to 
spare, would turn to the big dictionary in 
the corner of the-room, and learn the syno- 


nyms of a word and search out its deri- 


vation.” 

Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” in the midst of her house- 
hold cares. 

Gladstone always carried a book in his 
pocket lest an unexpected spare moment 
slip by him. 

Madam de Genlis, when companion of 
the future Queen of France, composed 
several of her volumes while waiting for 
the princess to come for her daily lessons. 

From such men and women we learn of 
the great possibilities that are in spare mo- 
ments. 
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HOME MISSIONS: THE PROGRESS OF THE AF- 
RICO-AMERICAN. 


(March 381, Psalms cxvi. 16-19.) 


The following are a negro editor’s words 
to his people: “In spite of all, the negro 
must keep a stout heart. The situation is 
bad enough, but it is not hopeless. If the 
negro loses hope, then he can do nothing 
for himself, neither can anyone else do 
anything for him.” 

“The négro,’ says Professor DuBois of 
Atlanta University, “simply wishes to make 
it possible for a man to be both a negro and 
an American, without being cursed and spit’ 
upon by his fellows, without having the 
doors of opportunity closed roughly in his 
face.” 

Booker Washington says that when he is 
asked as to the prospect of his race, he 
puts this question, “Can there be found 
anywhere in America any considerable 
number of men of my race who have re- 
ceived thorough education of head, of 
heart, and of hand, who have in any man- 
ner disgraced themselves or become crim- 
inals? So Jong as this three-fold education 
continues to make men instead of brutes, 
I shall have the strongest hope for the fu- 
ture.” 

“Why aren't your people more quiet in 
your devotions?’ asked a mistress of her 
colored cook. “Why aren’t you more se- 
date and dignified? Don’t you know we 
read in the Bible that when the temple at 
Jerusalem was being built, the people 
worked in silence? They didn’t shout and 
sing the way you do.” “Law’s sake, Mis’ 
Tennant,” the old servant exclaimed, “what 
you all talkin’ ’bout? We colored folks 
ain’t got to buildin’ our temple yet; we’s 
only jest a blastin’ out the foundations.” 

“As a race,” says Booker Washington, 
“we are even yet little more than laying 
the foundations on which our racial struc- 
ture is to rise. How high it is to go, and 
how long and firmly it is to stand, will 
depend very much on how we build now.” 

Amos R. Wells gives the following sta- 
tistics :-—— 

There are now in the United States, in- 


cluding ‘Porto Rico and Hawaii, 9,204,531 
negroes. Nine tenths of these live in the 
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Southern States, and constitute one third 
of their population: There are 21,000 negro 
carpenters, 20,000 barbers, nearly as many 
doctors, 16,000 ministers, 15,000 masons, 
12,000 dressmakers, 16,000 engineers and 
firemen, 5,000 shoemakers, 4,000 musicians, 
and 1,000 lawyers. Seventy-seven per cent of 
the negroes work on farms. Of the 746,000 
farms on which they work, 21 per cent are 
owned wholly by the negroes, and four 
per cent are partly owned by them. Nearly 
4,000,000 negroes are engaged in gainful 
occupations. This is about forty-five per 
cent of their total population; while only 
37 per cent of the white population of the 
United States are breadwinners. 
* * * * * 

Four hundred patents have been taken 
out by negro inventors. 

Since 1890 negro illiteracy has fallen 
from 57 to 44.5 per cent. 

Booker Washington’s work at Tuskegee 
is only twenty-five years old, yet already 
twenty-six industrial schools for negroes 
have been established, partly or entirely, as 
a direct result of his work. 

About 3,000 negroes, since the emancipa- 
tion, have graduated from colleges, and 
more than 300 of these have graduated 
from institutions attended by the whites. 

For eight years now the negro business 
men of the nation have held annual gath- 
erings for practical discussions of extreme 
value to the race. 

Is not this, and much more that could be 
given, a remarkable showing for a race 
only four decades out of slavery? 


THE CONSECRATION OF ONE DAY IN SEVEN. 
(April 7, Jeremiah xvii. 19-27.) 


A world without a Sabbath would be a 
dreary place, but a Sabbath without my 
church would be a drearier place. And 
what is my church do you ask? 


“My church? A school, where Christ each 
Holy Day 
As patient, pure Preceptor points the way. 


“My church? A hill, from which the soul 
descries 
The goodly, godly land set for its prize. 


“My church? 
the true 

Have time to gird themselves for battles 
new. 


A camp, where soldiers of 


My church? A road, on which I may as- 
cend 

With ever glad approaches toward my 
Friend. 
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“My church? A shrine. where alway is 
adored 


The sad, the joyous Passion of my Lord. 
“My church? A house, where Fatherhood 


Divine 

Unfolds the joys of childhood that are 
mine.” 
* * * * * 


A Christian young woman, who was the 
only servant in a family of four, was asked 
why it was she had given up church at- 
tendance. She replied, “I see so much 
more work ahead of me on Sunday morn- 
ing than other days, I cannot get ready to 
go.” In that home the Sunday dinner had 
taken the place of church attendance. The 
mistresses of such homes should take heed 
and not lay extra burdens upon those in 
their employ, for which is the greater 
wrong, to burden yourself or another? In 
this case the wrong was twofold. He 
Who ordained the Sabbath loves the bur- 
den bearer and He Whose right it is to 
mete out justice to all, will surely reckon 
with those who impose unnecessary bur-_ 
dens upon others on the Sabbath day. 


aK * * K K 


When we consider that this command to 
rest one day in seven is based upon man’s 


- own needs, are we not doing a foolish thing 


to discuss the Sabbath question? There 
are none of us who in our secular life 
rebel against any law that will make life 
easier for us; why do we against this? 
There is no being living who is not 
strengthened by physical and mental rest, 
who is not made better by religious activ- 
ities and service, and who is not a com- 
pleter, fuller, and happier being, because he 
spends a portion of his time in worship, 
either in his house or church, or both. From 
a selfish motive, if from no other, we 
should seek to preserve the Sabbath. Let 
us at least be consistent in our reasoning, 
and if we complain of the fourth com- 
mandment, let us also enter a complaint 
against the sixth and eighth, which pro- 
tect our persons and property. 


* * * * * 


“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” There can be no question as to the 
importance of this command in God’s sight, 
for with no other of His commands are 
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the results of keeping or breaking them 
more clearly set forth than with this one. 
He said to His chosen people, “If you 
keep this command, your city (Jerusalem) 


- will remain forever; but if you do not keep 


it, your city will be devoured by a fire 
which shall not be quenched. If He had 
said, If you do take one day in seven to 
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rest, Pll burn up your city, and if you 
don’t, Pll keep the city forever, what a 
hard Master we would think Him to be. 
None would like to spend even a short life 
without days of rest. Is it because this 
command is so reasonable that we rebel 
against it, and insist on making it a burden 
for ourselves and others? 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS: 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A. 


ISAAC A LOVER OF PEACE. 
(March 10, Genesis xxvi. 12-25.) 


The pressure of famine forced Isaac to 
leave Hebron to which he had returned 
from Lahai-roi (xxv. 11). 
was driven forth by the necessity of seeking 
sustenance for his family and flocks, as 
Abraham had done before him (xx. 1). The 
great central road from Canaan to the 
south lay through Gerar, the capital of the 
early Philistine settlement. It was situated 
about three hours SSE. of Gaza, in an un- 
dulating region, very sparsely peopled, and 
richly fertile both as to arable and pastoral 
soil. It was in this neighborhood that Isaac 
arrested the march of the huge caravan 
which acknowledged his lead. This halt 
was due to the definite command of God, 
Who restrained him from going down into 
Egypt and bade him sojourn in that land 
(ies Za De 

The arrival of so great a chieftain as 
Isaac with such a vast number of flocks and 
herds arrested the attention of Abimelech, 
from whom it was necessary for him to ob- 
tain a permit before he could make a per- 
manent settlement. 

Gerar. During his sojurn in this district, 
Isaac farmed a piece of land, and God’s 
blessing rested upon his skill and industry in 
agriculture as previously on his vast flocks 
and herds. Indeed, the plentiful returns 
which the ground yielded made so rapid an 
increase in his wealth and influence that the 
Philistine, afraid or envious of his pros- 
perity, obliged him to leave the place (Prov. 
xxvii. 4; Eccles. iv. 4). 

This incident in Isaac’s life is remarkable 


Apparently, he - 


as indicating that hunger for land on the 
part of the Hebrew pilgrims which up till 
then had not been allowed to assert itself. 
Not for two centuries and more would it be 
possible for the children of Abraham to 
betake themselves to agriculture; and evi- 
dently nothing but the distinct prohibition 
of Jehovah led them to perpetuate their 
tent-life. It is said that even in the pres- 
ent day, Syrian shepherds will settle for a 
year or two in a place, and rent ground, on 
the produce of which they will trade with a 
neighboring market, till the people through 
jealousy of their growing substance refuse 
to renew the lease and compel them to re- 
move elsewhere. 

It is remarkable that Isaac reaped “a 
hundred-fold” in a year of famine. Evi- 
dently there was no need for him to mi- 
grate to Egypt whilst God’s blessing rested 
so richly on the labors of his “great store 
of servants.” When we are on. God’s plan, 
and following His commands, it matters 
little what are the conditions of life around 
us. We shall inevitably enjoy that pros- 
perity which His blessing brings into hu- 
man life. (Cf. Prov. x. 22.) 

Tue DiccING oF THE WELLS. The ill-feel- 
ing which Isaac’s prosperity had induced 
compelled him to strike his camp, and move 
further into the Negeb, or South country, 
consisting of vast undulating plains, ex- 
tending between the hills of Judah and the 
desert of Sinai. These were neutral 
grounds, the pastures of which would sup- 
port large encampments. The special spot 
indicated by “the valley of Gerar” was prob- 
ably about fifty miles south of the city. 
Dr. Robinson describes it as “full of 
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shrubs and vegetation, and very capable of 
tillage.” He was told that in years of rain 
the Arabs are accustomed still to plough 
and sow there. In Persia, all waste lands 
are called “God’s lands,” and whoever 
provides irrigation becomes the proprietor 
of the adjacent territory. To give a name 
to a well, according to Oriental usage, de- 
notes the right of property; and to stop or 
destroy one once dug is a mark of con- 
quest or encroachment on territorial rights 
which belonged to another: When, there- 
fore, Isaac dug again the wells of water, he 
meant to reassert his claim not only to 
them, but to the district in which they were 
sunk. 

In addition to the old wells, Isaac’s ser- 
vants opened another, which was full of liv- 
ing, bubbling, gushing water. About this 
the Philistines strove, claiming the water 
as theirs. Isaac therefore called it “Esek,”’ 
1. €., strife or contention. Instead of con- 
tending for the possession of the well, 
Isaac yielded it. He probably took the right 
course. The Apostle advises that we 
should give place unto wrath (Rom. xii. 
19). “Beware of contention and strife, it 
hinders prayer, beclouds Heaven, dries up 
the wells of sweetness in our hearts, and 
turns the water into poison.” It is really 
better to yield as Isaac did, than to be al- 
ways fighting. His endurance and patience, 
which would not resist evil nor contend with 
it, but sought to overcome by patience and 
good nature, are in harmony with his 
earlier submission to his father’s will on 
Moriah, and constitute a real claim to a 
greatness which the world may not appreci- 
ate, but which Heaven accounts precious. 
So Isaac moved forward and dug another 
well, and when they followed him and 
strove for that also, he called the name of 
it “Sitnah,’ 4. e., enmity. He moved to a 
third well, which he called “Rehoboth,” i. ¢., 
broad place or room, because his enemies 
failed to follow him. He at once attributed 
this to the. interposition of Jehovah. Ap- 
parently, he felt that God had interfered on 
his behalf, and had made room. In all this 
Isaac anticipated the teaching of Psalm 
xxxvil. 1-11. (Cf. Matt. v. 5.) 

Altogether, Isaac’s character ‘shines out 
amid these troubled scenes, and it is clear 
that for him and for all of us, it is a mis- 
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take to fight for our own hand; we are 
wiser far when we allow God to choose 
for us, overcoming evil with good, and ac- 
cepting from His hand our home, our family 
life, our prosperity and success. 

This narrative abounds in much helpful 
teaching for our daily conduct. From it 
we learn the profoundest lessons as to the 
best way of meeting the world’s hatred and 
contention. We must certainly remonstrate 
as Jesus did before His captors, but having 
done this, we are wiser to yield, and let 
God make room for us. 

Tue Divine AppeARANCE. Whether ulti-. 
mately the Philistines forced him from 
Rehoboth, or whether the land was not suf- 
ficient to bear him, Isaac finally removed to 
Beersheba where Abraham had dug the 
well. There he dug a second well, and 
these two are still in evidence, the stones 
being worn by the ropes of generations. 

There, on the very night of his arrival, 
God spoke to him,.and assured him of His 
protecting and multiplying blessing. There, 
also, Abimelech and his chief captain 
struck a covenant with him because they 
realized that the Almighty was with him 
(ver. 26-33). What a striking confirmation 
this is of Prov. xvi. 7. Beside the well, Isaac 
erected the only altar of his life. Where 
the watersprings are, there yield yourselves 
to God. 


GotpEN Text: Blessed are the peace- 
makers: for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God. Matt. v. 9. 


JACOB AND ESAU. 
(March 17, Genesis xxvii. 15-23, 41-45.) 


Tue Brotuers. They differed in ap- 
pearance. Esau was rough, ruddy, and 
hairy. He would give the impression of 
great bodily strength; capacity for vast 
physical fatigue; and a temperament which 
inclined him to exciting and hazardous 
pursuits. Jacob was the reverse; smooth in 
skin; dark in feature; slight in build; no 
match for his burly brother in physical 
force, but more than his match in guile. 
They differed in pursuits. Esau was a 
cunning hunter, a man of the field and 
chase. Had he been living now, he would 
have been foremost in all manly, daring, 
out-door sports. Jacob, on the other hand, 
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loved the home life, and while Esau was 
away, he was content to dwell among the 
flocks and herds of the camp; content with 
the peaceful occupations of an uneventful 
pastoral life. 

They differed most in character. There is 
much in Esau which makes us like him; 
and we should certainly have been more 
quickly attracted to him than to his brother. 
If he was impetuous, he was generous. If 
he was rash, he was frank. If he was 
singularly wanting in religious fervour, he 
was.a good son. If his heart doted on the 
pleasures of the chase, he was splendid 
company, and every inch a man. But for 
all this-he was decidedly sensual—Scripture 
calls him profane—t. e., he was a slave to 
his senses; he was willing to purchase pleas- 
ure at any price, though he had to pawn 
the most priceless jewels of his spirit. 

While Esau was occupied with pleasure, 
Jacob would feel within him the strange 
stirrings of a nature which could not be 
satisfied with anything within the narrow 
limits of his tents, but which yearned for 
that spiritual heritage which was summed 
up in the word “birthright.” 

THe BrirtHRIcHT. This was a spiritual 
heritage. It gave the right—which ever be- 
longed to its possessor—of being the priest 
of the family or clan. It carried the priv- 
ilege of being the depositary and communi- 
cator of the Divine secrets. It constituted 
a link in the line of descent by which the 
Messiah was to be born into the world. 
The right of wielding power with God and 
men; the right of catching up and hand- 
ing on—as in the old Greek race—the torch 
of Messianic hope; the right of heirship to 
the promises of the covenant made to 
Abraham; the right of standing among the 
spiritual aristocracy of mankind; the right 
of being a pilgrim of eternity, owning no 
foot of earth, because all heaven was held 
in fee—this, and more than this, was sum- 
med up in the possession of the birthright. 

It was a fair heritage; but a fairer one 
may be yours. You have been born into 
a world which has been trodden by the 
feet and wet by the tears of the Son of 
God. You have been born of a race whose 
redemption has been purchased at the ex- 
ceeding great price of His precious blood. 
You have been born of a nature which has 


been taken up by Him, Who passed by that 
of angels. 
it rights, given by the matchless grace of 
God, which as much outshine the birthrights 
of the old world, as the regalia of England 
does the crown of Alfred. 


Tue Barter. One day Jacob was stand- 
ing over a cauldron of savory pottage, 
made of those red lentils which to the 
present day form a dish highly relished in 
Syria and in Egypt. And at that moment, 
who should come in but Esau, faint with 
hunger. He did not know the name, but 
the sight and smell were quite enough to 
convince him that Jacob’s preparations 
would be marvelously suitable to stay the 
cravings of his hunter’s hunger. “Give 
me some of that red—that red,’ he cried 
impatiently. 

Now Jacob. was not wholly a selfish man; 
but it suddenly occurred to him that this 
would be a good opportunity of winning 
the right to be the spiritual leader of the 
clan. So knowing well how little his 
brother counted on his rights, he made the 
extraordinary proposal to exchange the 
mess of pottage for the birthright. 

Esau closed with the proposal. “Behold,” 
said the bluff hunter, “I am on the point to 
die; and what profit shall this birthright do 
to me?” On the one hand was the birth- 
right—a myth, so far as he could see, a 
vision of the far future, wholly unseen and 
spiritual. On the other hand was this pot- 
tage, right before him, and very tempting 
to his hunger. So he made over his birth- 
right to Jacob. And Jacob gave him bread 
and pottage of lentils; and he did eat and 
drink, and went his way—not, I think, 
without some qualms of conscience: and 
thus Esau despised his birthright. 

The strongest and bravest men in build 
and muscle are often the weakest in re- 
sisting the appeals of momentary passion. 
Esau is mastered by the fragrance of a 
mess of pottage; Samson by the charms 
of a Philistine girl; Peter by the question 
of a servant. There is no strength apart 
from the strong Son of God. 

Tue Birrer Cry. When Esau saw that 
God had taken him at his word, and had 
deprived him of the birthright of spiritual 
primacy, “ he cried with an exceeding great 
and bitter cry” (xxvii. 34, R. V.). But 
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that cry came too late to alter the con- 
sequences of his rash act. “He found no 
place of repentance” (no way to change his 
father’s decision), “though he sought it 
carefully with tears.” 

“No place of repentance!” On many 
hearts those words have rung the knell of 
hope. As the heartbroken sinner has re- 
viewed a blighted past with bitter tears and 
cries, the adversary of souls has whispered 
that he has sinned too deeply for repent- 
ance, and wandered too far to return; and 
he has backed the insinuation with these 
terrible words—“no place of repentance.” 

But the “repentance” mentioned here is 
not repentance to salvation; but the power 
of reversing the past. Esau could not undo 
what he had done. He had long despised 
his birthright. That act of surrender was 
not a solitary one, but the outcome of a 
state of heart. It simply revéaled thoughts 
that had been long admitted guests in the 
inner chamber of his being. But when 
once this temper had taken effect in a 
definite promise, asseverated by an oath, 
God held him to it—yea, nature and right- 
eousness and conscience held him to it too. 
He could not alter it by his tears or bitter 
cries. We all know this. We remember 
bursts of passion which have broken hearts; 
sundered ties of love, clouded sunny skies, 
withered hopes, and shattered promising 
prospects. We would give worlds to blot 
out the record, and to make them as if they 
had never been. But it is impossible. We 
cannot bring back the shadow on the dial. 
We cannot reverse the writing of the faith- 
ful chronicler. We cannot discover a 
chance for altering the decisions, which 
had been long floating in solution in our 
minds, but which have had one fatal and 
irrevocable crystallization in word and act. 
There is no place of repentance, though 
we seek it carefully and with tears. You 
cannot undo. 


GoLpen Text: Lying lips are abomination 
to the Lorv: but they that deal truly are his 
delight. Prov. xti. 22. 


WOES OF DRUNKENNESS. 
(March #4, Isaiah xxviii. 7-18.) 


This is one of Isaiah’s greatest chapters. 
It was addressed to Jerusalem, the rulers 
and people of which were urged to take 
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warning from the corruption which was 
eating out the heart of the sister nation at 
Samaria. But the men of Jerusalem were 
too deeply sunken in sensuality to give 
heed. Priest and prophet turned on him 
saying, “ Let him talk to school-children, 
just weaned from the breasts.” They 
mocked his messages, and made fun of 
what they conceived as baby-talk, “pre- 
cept upon precept,” etc. 

And the prophet answered, “You laugh 
at me as a stammerer, but God will one 
day speak to you in speech (7 e., the As- 
syrian) which, with its thick gutterals, may 
sound to you as stammering, but will be 
to the last degree terrible.” So in that 
age as in this, the punishment which fol- 
lows on drunkenness is inevitable and ter- 
rible. 


ALCOHOL IS A For To NATIONAL PRos- 
PERITY. In their book, “The Fountain of 
Death,” Mr. and Mrs. Gustafson prove that 
“the chief destroyer of individual and na- 
tional greatness has been drink.” It is a 
fact that no great nation has lost its high 
estate until its power has been eaten 
through by self-indulgence. The rabbis say 
that Solomon’s staff concealed an insect 
which ate out its heart. The early Medes 
and Persians brought up their youth rig- 
orously on a regimen of bread, cresses, and 
water, to accustom them to temperance, and 
to strengthen their bodies, and it was only 
when these early charactetistics were sap- 
ped by drunkenness and debauchery that, 
like the empires of Assyria and Babylon, 
that of the Medes and Persians succumbed. 

The most terrible fact about modern 
drinking is that the women are indulging 
in intoxicating liquors. When men drank 
it was terrible, but if their wives, sisters, 
and daughters become drunkards, the 
handwriting is already on the wall. 

Stronc Drink 1s MERCILESS AND UN- 
SPARING TO THE HiGHEST AS WELL AS THE 
Lowest. It is not the child of the slums 
alone which the drink demon claims as its 
victim; he will drag down from their 
thrones men of world-wide fame. Addi- 
son, the poet, and Hogg, the Ettrick shep- 
herd were mastered by it; Theodore Hook; 
Hartley Coleridge, the friend and favorite 
of Wordsworth; Edmund Keen the actor; 
Sheridan the orator, dramatist, statesman, 
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and wit gave way beneath the fascination 
of alcohol. Edgar Allen Poe died mad 
drunk; Burns was lost by intemperance; 
Byron, the most famous Englishman of his 
generation, died in the prime of manhood, 
reaping as he had sown. It would seem, 
indeed, that men of refined sensibility, 
poetic faculty, and high aspirations, are 
specially singled out by alcohol. 

Stronc Drink Does More Harm To Na- 
TIVE Races THAN CrivinizaTION Does 
Goop. A Congo missionary states that the 
ship by which he went out to Africa left 
a thousand cases of gin at the first port at 
which they touched, 500 at the second and 
one thousand ‘at the third. “Before I 
could begin my work,” he said, “before I 
could half learn the language, that ship 
could be home and back again half-a-dozen 
times with its cargo of destroying spirits.” 

Sir Richard Burton says: 


“Tt is my sincere belief that if the slave 
trade were renewed with all its horror, and 
Africa could get rid of the white man with 
the gunpowder and rum which he has intro- 
duced, Africa would be a gainer in hap- 
piness by the exchange.” 


Mr. Joseph Thomson, the distinguished 
African explorer, wrote in 1886: 


“For every African who is influenced for 
good by Christianity, a thousand are driven 
into deeper degradation by the gin trade. 
It is painful to admit, but there is no shirk- 
ing the naked reality, that in West Africa 
our influence for evil enormously counter- 
balances any little good we have produced 
by our contact with the Africans.” 


In 1891, Mr. F. Buxton wrote: 


“The so-called rum and gin are known 
to the natives as ‘the missionary.’ The 
introduction of ‘the missionary’ into peace- 
ful villages, transforms them into a Hades 
peopled by brutalized human beings, whose 
punishment is to be possessed by a never- 
ending thirst for more ‘missionary.’ The 
wretched natives having disposed of their 
cattle for drink, take to thieving in order 
to obtain it, and when they are caught, are 
sometimes flogged to death by the officials 
of the government.” 


Our Duty. The church of Christ must 
take up an attitude of uncompromising hos- 
tility to the liquor traffic. Intoxicating 
wine must be banished from the Lord’s 
Table, in view of well-proved cases that 
people who have signed the pledge have 
been driven back to drinking habits by 
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their first communion. It is not enough 
for the church to countenance a temperance 
society, the whole church must be a total 
abstinence society, from the minister down- 
wards. 

Let us thank God for the declaration of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Amer- 
ica: 


“The liquor traffic is so pernicious in all 
its bearings, so inimical to the interests of 
honorable trade, so repugnant to the moral 
sense, sO injurious to the peace and order 
of society, so hurtful to the home, the 
church, and the body politic, that the only 
proper attitude towards it for Christians 
is that of relentless hostility.” 


The church should not appoint to- office 
any man or woman who manufactures or 
sells intoxicating liquor. Ministers must 
insist that Christian people have no right 
to draw revenues from their shares in the 
trade. No money which has been made by 
these means should be accepted for Chris- 
tian purposes. Of course, we must permit 
moderate drinkers to enter our church 
communion, and engage in Christian work; 
but the whole attitude of the church 
should be to plead with such to make the 
sacrifice of what they may consider to be 
legitimate gratification, that by self-denial 
they may save souls from degradation and 
death. 

It is recorded of Abraham Lincoln, that 
when quite a young man he witnessed a 
slave auction, and after watching it for a 
little, he forced his way out of the ring, 
his voice hoarse with suppressed emotion, 
saying to his companion as he gripped him 
by the arm: “If ever I get a chance to hit 
at this thing, I’ll hit hard, by the Eternal 
God.” j 


GoLDEN TExT: Wine and new wine take 
away the heart. Hos. ww. 11. 


REVIEW. 
(March 81, 2 Timothy ii. 19.) 


In 1 Timothy (iii. 15), the Church of the 
Living God is said to be the pillar and seat 
of the truth. Here the Apostle goes 
deeper, and speaks of the foundation which 
God hath laid, and of which he had al- 
ready spoken in an earlier epistle as being 
Jesus Christ (1 Cor. iii: 11). When Peter 
acknowledged that Jesus was the Christ, 
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the Son of the living God, our Lord said 
that that confession was the rock on which 
the Church would be built, against which 
all the powers of Hades would not pre- 
vail (Matt. xvi. 18). In this verse the 
Apostle also tells us the double inscription 
which is engraven in indelible characters 
upon this foundation rock. It is as though 
we beheld a medallion, on the one side of 
which we read the sentence: “The Lord 
knoweth them that are his’; and on the 
other side: “Let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity.” The 
message to us all is that God recognizes 
certain children of men as being His own 
possession, and that all these are character- 
ized by one infallible mark,—“They deny 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, and live 
spiritually, righteously, and godly in the 
world.” 

For this Jesus gave himself for us that 
“he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a people for his own 
possession, zealous of. good: works” (Titus 
ii, 12-14). A remarkable illustration is 
given of this twofold truth in the earlier 
chapters of the Book of Genesis which. we 
have been studying. 

In the fourth and fifth chapters we have 
two genealogies which recapitulate the suc- 
ceeding pages. There are two different 
lists of names which run side by side, like 
the parallel lines of a railroad. The first 
list furnishes us with the principal members 
of the family of Cain, for four generations. 
The second list contains the principal mem- 
bers of the family of Seth, from Eden to 
the flood. These families were living in 
the world at the same time, though at a dis- 
tance from each other, and they were as 
different as were the characters of their 
respective founders. Ever since the crea- 
tion there have been two great classes of 
men: those who live for this world, and 


those who live for the next; those who 


follow the promptings of the- flesh, and 
those who follow the promptings of the 
Spirit; those who prefer their own way and 
will to God’s, and those who make God 
first in all things. 

THE CAINITES, if we may so describe 
them (Gen. iv.), abhorred the shedding of 
blood as an atonement for sin; hated any 
who came before the Almighty with this 
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as their ‘plea; and preferred the fruits of 
their ingenuity and toil, which were at- 
tractive to the eyes and grateful to the 
taste. They “went out from the presence of 
the Lorn,” i. ¢., they did not realize His 
presence and smile, and were able to exist 
apart from them without much discomfort 
because their minds were so occupied with 
building cities, inventing musical instru- 
ments, and working in brass and iron. 
Their mighty cities, named after them- 
selves, were their main hope of achieving 
immortality. The glowing fires of their 
forges, as the artificers produced weapons 
of war and instruments of -husbandry, be- 
spoke their virile force. They were given 
to license, cruelty, and crime: Lamech was 
the first polygamist. So, amid song and 
laughter, refinement and taste, wealth and 
sin, they swept on to the darkness of ob- 
livion. 

Let us now turn to the other line. THE 
SETHITES took the sinner’s place, confessed 
sin by sacrifice, and sought the mercy of 
God in His appointed way. They were 
prepared to suffer meekly the martyr’s 
death, which the Cainite hand inflicted upon 
them, yet by that death they spoke to all 
succeeding time. They never moved far 
from the presence of the Lord, but perpet- 
ually called upon His Name. They re- 
frained from building cities, and were ever 
looking for the “city that hath foundations” 
(Heb. xi. 10, etc.). They were singularly 
deficient in art and science, in wealth and 
pomp, but were pure in their family life, 
benevolent in their dealings with their fel- 
lows, exemplary in their walk and conver- 
sation. 

The very names of these two lines were - 
significant of truths which are always new. 
First, those of the Cainites. They began 
well with Enoch, dedication; but soon you 
have Irad, the wild ass; Mehujael, smitten; 
Methusael, death; Lamech, made low; 
Killah, the shadow; and Adah, beautiful, 
who gave birth to Jubal and Jabal, each of 
which means flowing fast away. The Seth- 
ites began low and gradually waxed in 
strength. Enos, infirm; Cainan, lamenta- 
tion; Mahalaleel, praising God; Jared, the 
strong; Methuselah, the spoiling of death; 
and Noah, quietness and peace. 


Gov’s CHILDREN, REPRESENTED BY THE 
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SETHITES, HavE Atways Stroop OursIDE 
THE WorLD oF THEIR Time. In the earliest 
days not one of that race was found in the 
giddy throngs that filled the cities of the 
Cainites. In the time of the patriach, Ched- 
orlaomer and the king of Sodom had their 
cities and wealth; Abraham was a wan- 
derer with only a graveyard of his own. 
Pharaoh ruled over Egypt; whilst Jacob 
stood as a weary pilgrim before him. In 
the days of the Kings, Tyre, Damascus, 
Babylon, and Nineveh exceeeded Israel in 
the arts of life; to the end they were rather 
a pastoral and agricultural race. In Chris- 
tian ages, the servants of God, as a rule, 
have not been found in the courts of kings, 
but have been chiefly famous for righteous- 
ness, holiness, and truth. 


Gop Has Atways DEeEtLiverep His PEo- 
PLE. The children of Cain ate and drank, 
matried and gave in marriage, but at last 
their cities and their works were swept 
away by the waters of the flood; not a 
vestige of them remained; no craftsman was 
found any more; the voice of the bride- 
groom and the bride was silenced. But the 
Sethites swam the waters of the Deluge, 
rode above them in triumph, and entered 
the new world to carry the stories of those 
early days as a warning. It was to them 
that God said, “Come into the ark.” 

Gop’s CHILDREN STAND Out FoR NOBLE 
Cuaracter. “They depart from iniquity.” 
In the line of Cain there may be Jubal and 
Tubal-Cain, but there is no Enoch walking 
with God, no Noah whom God could choose. 
It may be a dull road that leads to Mont 
Blanc, but the soaring Alps repays the jour- 


“ney, and Enoch was the Mont Blanc of his 


day. In the long run goodness is better 
than genius; piety than property; virtue 
than vigor. They wear better: are more ac- 
ceptable to God: are mose useful to man. 
We might dispense with inventors, conquer- 
ors, musicians, easier than with prophets 
with their message from God. 

To Wuicu Famity Do WE BeEtonc? The 
Cainites and Sethites still exist though un- 
der different designations. In the writings 
of Paul, they are described as “those that 
are after the flesh”; and “those that are 
after the Spirit.” In the writings of John, 
they are described as “the children of God,” 
and “the children of the devil.” The mind 
of the flesh is death; the mind of the Spirit 


is life and peace. To belong to the family 
of Cain is to be at enmity with God, unable 
to please Him, a fugitive on the earth; to 
belong to God is to be included amongst 
those that are His, and to be called to a 
life of holiness and righteousness in the 
power of the blood of Christ and of the 
Holy Spirit. 


Gotpen Text: The Lord knoweth them 
that are his. 2 Tim. ti. 19. 


JACOB’S VISION AND GOD’S PROMISE. 
(April 7, Genesis xxviii. 1-5, 10-22.) 


When Esau found that Jacob had stolen 
his blessing, he hated him, and vowed to 
kill him. This was nothing less than might 
have been expected from his headstrong 
and impetuous nature. These threats came 
to Rebekah’s ears, and filled her with fear, 
lest she should be deprived of them both in 
one day—Jacob, the jewel of her eye, by 
the hand of his brother; and Esau, by being 
compelled, like a second Cain, to become an 
outlaw for his brother’s murder. 

But there was one source of relief which 
presented itself to her mother’s love and 
woman’s wit. She understood Esau’s tem- 
perament perfectly. She knew that a pas- 
sionate, hasty man is less to be feared than 
a man who gives no sign of the tumult rag- 
ing within. Rage like Esau’s would soon 
expend itself in words and threats; and 
burn itself out, like a quick and furious fire, 
for want of fuel. If only Jacob absented 
himself for a short time, all would be for- 
gotten. So Rebekah made up her mind 
that he should go across the desert to Ha- 
ran; to abide for a time with her brother 
Laban, from whom she had been parted 
since that memorable day, when, with many 
a girlish dream floating before her dark 
eyes, she had started with Abraham’s ser- 
vant for her new home. She did not tell 
her husband all her reasons—it would have 
done more harm than good; but she ad- 
duced very good and obvious ones, such as 
necessity of preserving from defilement the 
holy seed, and of procuring for Jacob a 
suitable wife. 

Isaac fell in with the proposal; and 
“called Jacob, and blessed him, and charged 
him, and said unto him,” etc. And, Jacob, 
not without many a tear, went out from 
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Beersheba, and went toward Haran. And 
it was on his way that this revelation of 
the Angel-Ladder was made to him. 

Tue CircuMSTANCES IN WuHuIcH THIS 
ReveLation Was Mave to Him. Jacob 
was lonely. He was not what we should 
call a young man; he had reached mature 
years; but it is likely that this was the first 
time of his leaving the shelter of his home. 
In the early morning light, as he started 
forth, there may have been an exhilarating 
sense of independence, freshness, and novy- 
elty; but as night drew its curtains over the 
world, and the stars glimmered out of the 
depths, and the solemn boulders lay so still 
on the moorland around him—with no tent 
for shelter, no fire for warmth, no pillow 
for rest, there stole over his soul a sense 
of loneliness and melancholy. This was 
God’s chosen time, when He drew near to 
his spirit, and said, “Behold, I am with 
thee,’ etc. And so it has often been with 
men. Recall, for a moment, your first night 
away from home—as a schoolboy, or ap- 
prentice, or servant, or student, and 
answer if that were not a sacred epoch in 
your history, when God took up the trail- 
ing tendrils of your love, and twined them 
around Himself, and you realized His pres- 
ence, and clung to Him as never before. 

Jacob was also in fear. What should 
hinder Esau, when he heard of his flight, 
from pursuing him? He was well ac- 
quainted with those parts; was fleet of foot; 
or might use dogs so as to track him and 
run him down. Besides, the country was 
full of robbers and wild beasts. And it was 
then that God calmed his fears, by showing 
him that that lonely spot was teeming with 
angel hosts, willing and eager to encamp 
about him, with celestial watch and ward. 
The most lonely spot is as safe for us as 
the most crowded, since God is there. 


Tue ELEMENTS OF WHIcH THIS REVELA- 
TION CownsisteD. 1. The Ladder. Bethel 
was a bleak moorland that lay in the heart 
of Palestine. There was nothing remarkable 
about it; it was “a certain place.” The hill- 
sides and upland slopes were strewn with 
large sheets of bare rock, most of which 
lay flat upon their faces, like huge fallen 
gravestones; whilst some few were stand- 
ing erect, like the cromlechs of our Druid 
circles. 

Fleeing northwards, the wanderer sud- 
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denly found himself overtaken by the swift 
eastern night, whilst on this desolate and 
unpeopled waste. There was no help for it 
but to lie down on the hard ground, taking 
the stones thereof as a pillow for his head. 
And thus he slept; and as he slept he 
dreamed: and in his dream his mind wove 
together many of his waking thoughts in 
fantastic medley. The striking appearance 
of those huge bouiders; the memory that 
Abraham had built one of his earliest altars 
there, remnants of which may have been still 
standing; his last look upwards at that 
wondrors heaven, studded with the bril- 
liant constellations of an eastern night—all 
these wove themselves into his dreams. It 
seemed as if the huge slabs of lmestone 
came near together, and built themselves 
up into a gigantic staircase, reaching from 
the spot where he lay to the starry depths 
above; and on that staircase angels came 
and went, peopling by their multitudes that 
most desolate region, and evidently deeply 
concerned with the sleeper that lay be- 
neath. Nor was this all; for, from the 
summit, the voice of God fell like music. 
That ladder is Jesus Christ Himself 
(John i. 51). He took upon Himself our 
nature, built up from the dust; and in that 
nature passed upwards from the brow of 
Olivet, beyond principalities ard powers, 
thrones and dominions, to the very throne 
of God: and in doing so, He has left a trail 
of light behind and become “the way” by 
which we may approach “the high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
is Holy.” : 
2. The Angels. The angels ascended: 
there is the ascent of our prayers. The 
angels descended: there is the descent of 
God’s answers. We are reminded of the 
afferent and efferent nerves of the body— 
up which flash the sharp stings of pain from 
the extremities to the head and down 
which come the directions how to act. It 
would be weli for us to ponder more fre- 
quently the ministering care of the angels. 
What comfort Jacob must have realized! 
He found, to his great surprise, that that 
lone spot was as thickly populated as the 
gate of some eastern town, which is the 
place of concourse and barter. But it was 
the gate of heaven; for it seemed as if the 
populations of heaven were teeming around 
him, thronging to and fro; and all engaged 
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in the beneficent work of bringing in the 
needs of men, and carrying out the blessings 
of God heaped up, after the overflowing 
measure with which He is wont to give. 
3. The Voice of God. God answered his 
thoughts. He felt lonesome; but God said, 
“T will be with thee.’”’ He feared Esau; but 
God said, “I will keep thee.’ He knew not 
what hardships he might meet with; but God 
promised to bring him safely. back again. 
He seemed forsaken of friends; but God 
gave him the assurance, “I will not leave 
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thee.” Appearances seemed to contradict 
the Divine promise; but God said, “I will 


‘do that which I have spoken to thee of.” 


These were precious words; but they only 
belong to those who lie at the foot of that 
wondrous cross which unites earth with 
heaven. If your place is there, you may 
freely claim all the comfort that they con- 
tain, 

GoLpEN Text: Behold, I am with thee, 
and will keep thee in all places whither 
thou goest. Gen. xxviii. 15. 


THE LESSONS OF THE LESSON. 
Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. 


ISAAC, A LOVER OF PEACE. 
(March 10, Genesis xxvi. 12-25.) 


There is more, in this narrative, than is at 
first apparent. The fact that the exact 
names of all the wells are so carefully re- 
corded, and the whole story of this contro- 
versy with the Philistines, hints some typical 
meaning and permanent spiritual lesson, as 
hidden in this narrative, to be dug for, like 
water in a well. 

I. The record begins by noting the re- 
markable increase that followed Isaac’s sow- 
ing—“a hundred fold”—the largest recorded 
in the Bible, and referred to in the Para- 
ble of the Sower as a type and ideal of 
greatest spiritual fruitfulness (Matt. xiii. 8). 

We are told (ver. 1) that this was a 
famine year, and Isaac was tempted to seek 
for plenty,in Egypt,where the Lord forbade 
him to go; and so he dwelt in Gerar, and 
found how safe it was to obey God, even when 
his own interests seemed to lie the other 
way. Probably this experience of the bless- 
ing of obedience prepared for the contro- 
versy which followed, and disposed him to 
depend on Jehovah, instead of insisting on 
his own rights, at cost of strife. He Who, 
in time of famine, could supply bread in 
abundance, could in time of drought supply 
also water. 

Il. The narrative suggests, typically, the 
malignity of the ungodly. The envious 
Philistines had stopped and filled with earth 
all the wells which his father’s servants 
had digged—a base stratagem, still resorted 


to, for annoying those against whom um- 
brage has been taken, choking up with 
sand and stones the very fountains of water 
supply, or casting into them putrid car- 
casses to defile and poison them. 

What a parable of the enemies’ work in 
demolishing truth! How the devil and all 
his agents seek constantly to choke up and 
defile the very fountains of a pure faith and 
life! to take away from us the inspired 
Bible, the Lord’s. Day, the pure family, and 
every other source of true soul blessing and 
comfort. That on whose sweet flowing 
waters our fathers lived and grew strong, 
the modern Philistines seek to destroy and 
defile. 

III. Our only resort is often to be “re- 
pairers of the breach, restorers of paths to 
dwell im’—like Isaac, to dig again the 
choked wells, and open up the old fountains 
of truth and of practice. Christian life is 
largely occupied in the work of restoration 
and reconstruction—continually going back 
to first principles, and reviving apostolic 
simplicity. Whatever is most precious, 
Satan is on the alert to abolish and dese- 
crate; and hence Spirit-led disciples are 
compelled to follow up his work of ruin, by 
a new work of repair; to undo what he has 
done, and build up anew what he has pulled 
down; and this work of resistance and re- 
construction will never cease to be nec- 
essary, until the devil is chained and all his 
devices finally brought to naught. 

IV. The way to permanent peace is of- 
tentimes only through concession. It is nat- 
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ural, but it is also carnal, to-stand up for 
our rights. It is sometimes far better to 
endure wrongs. We cannot wholly escape 
the. conclusion that the narrative is meant 
to encourage a retiring spirit, that yields, 
even before unjust encroachments. Notice 
how Isaac’s servants successively dug three 
wells that have manifestly typical names: 
“Esek,” contention; “Sitnah,” hatred; and 
“Rehoboth,” room. These names not only 
record the history of events, but they sug- 
gest a series of experiences. He first en- 
countered strife, and yielded for the sake 
of peace; then as he went further and dug 
another well, that also occasioned strife, 
and the strife was more bitter, and he called 
that well hatred; then he moved still further 
on, and again dug a well; and now he found 
room for peaceful possession and occupa- 
tion—and so again he gave to the well a 
name that was monumental; and recorded 
the fact that, by successive concessions, he 
at last got rid of strife and hate, and had 
room to live in peace with his neighbors. 
The Lord manifestly approved his course, 
for, at the next step, at Beersheba, which 
means “the seventh well’ or “the well of 
the oath” Jehovah appeared to him and gave 
him a confirmatory covenant promise. 


V. It is also noticeable how the peaceful 
course of Isaac was blessed even to the 
winning of his enemies (ver. 26-30). A 
heathen king and his officers ask of him that 
they may enter with him into covenant, for 
they see that he is blessed of Jehovah! and 
of this. compact, the seventh well is me- 
morial. The fact that this spot had been 
so called, long before, by Abraham, under 
similar circumstances, need not confuse us, 
for the well, as then dug and named (xxi. 
31) had been covered in and lost; and, when 
re-dug by Isaac, he naturally recalled the 
past history, and restored, not the well only, 
but its historic name also. 


JACOB AND ESAU. 


(March 17, Genesis xxvii. 15-23, 41-45.) 


The birthright, among the Hebrews, fol- 
lowed ordinarily the law of primogeniture— 
going to the first born son. It appears to 
have included a sort of family headship— 
the primal form of government, known as 
patriarchal,—typical of the headship of the 
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Lord Jesus Christ as “first born” of the 
Father. It included also family priesthood, 
a double portion of- patrimony, a special 
title for posterity in the Land of Promise, 
and a special ‘blessing at the deathbed of 
the sire; in some cases also a lineal connec- 
tion with the Messiah. 

It was, therefore, very sacred, involving 
two classes of benefits—temporal and spirit- 
ual; and Esau’s mistake ~seems to have 
been undervaluing the spiritual and future 
privileges for the sake of some temporal and 
present good or gratification. 

The grand lessons of the whole story are, 
How Esau lost it, and Jacob got it. 

1. Esau lost the blessing by a surrender 
to his own animal appetite. Hunger ap- 
pealed for an immediate gratification with 
a savory mess of pottage; and, for its sake, 
he sold his birthright, and was known as a 
“profane person” in consequence (Heb. xii. 
16). 

2. By subordinating the higher to the 
lower—the spiritual to the temporal. He 
thus “despised his birthright” (xxv. 3, 4) 
and became a forecast of those who “neglect 
so great salvation” (Heb. ii. 3) and take 
anxious thought about present good (Matt. 
vi. 31-33). Esau warns us how simple 
worldliness as surely forfeits blessing as 
flagrant wickedness. Hence “fornicators” 
and “profane persons” are in one category. 


3. By preferring present to future good. 
Self-denial is really a postponement, not a 
final loss. It gives up pleasures which are 
for a season for joys which endure forever. 
Esau was a typical man of the world, gen- 
erous, careless, fond of sport, yet not openly 
a blasphemer. 

The blessing Esau lost, Jacob got. But 
it was by subtly catching his brother in a 
snare, when faint from the fatigue of the 
chase, and cruelly demanding his birthright 
as the price; and then conniving with his 
mother to get also the prophetic blessing at 
his father’s deathbed. Jacob was a “sup- 
planter,” using treachery and duplicity as his 
weapons—nay, even profanity in using the 
name of Jehovah to cover perjury (ver. 
20-24). 

The fact that he got what Esau lost im- 
plies no sanction of the means he took to 
get it. Luther, summing up the envy, sel- 
fishness, treachery and duplicity of hi; 
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course, wonders at his audacity,.and ex- 
claims, “I should probably have run away 
with horror and let the dish drop, with my 
pretended venison, when called upon to 
swear to my lie.” 

But it may be said in extenuation that 
Jacob had no such full light as we enjoy; 
that he had been brought up by a mother 
who herself practiced duplicity with him; 
and that he did prize what Esau despised, 
thus shewing a finer appreciation of values. 

Beside, the Word of God impartially re- 
cords what it does not approve; and com- 
mends the appreciation and pursuit of higher 
things, without sanctioning means that are 
unworthy to obtain them. And, though Ja- 
cob got the blessing, he paid the penalty for 
his treachery, by a long experience with 
treacherous Laban, and an exile of at least 
twenty years (xxxi. 41). 


WOES OF DRUNKENNESS, 
(March 24, Isaiah xxviii. 7-13.) 


This scripture passage contains four ar- 
guments against the use of either “wine,” or 
“strong drink,’ and for brevity’s sake we 
confine our lessons to these. 

I. Strong drink makes men err—even 
priests and prophets go. astray through 
drink. 

Il. Strong drink leads to utter enslave- 
ment of the will—men are “swallowed up 
of wine.” 

Ill. Strong drink blunts the faculties and 
even dethrones the reason—‘they err in 
vision, they stumble in judgment.” 

IV. Strong drink makes human beings, 
beasts, until they revel in filth like swine 


(ver. 8). 


Hence, we must begin early to teach child- 
ren to let drink alone, and keep teaching, 
“line upon line and precept upon precept” 
till the lesson is well learned, engraven on 
the tablets of the heart. 

Nothing is plainer than that the awful 
ravages of drink are seen, not among the 
lowest only, but the highest also. Who can 
forget the sad story of Charles Lamb, the 
brilliant essayist, Edgar Allen Poe, the 
marvelous poet; Sheridan, the orator and 
statesman; and hundreds of others, noble 
hearted, great minded, but utterly unable 
to conquer the appetite for drink? 
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Drink naturally leads to excess. “Be not 
drunk with wine, wherein is excess.” The 


use of natural food brings satisfaction, when 
hunger is appeased. But all stimulants lose 
their power, unless the amount is constantly 
increased; and so the drinking man craves 
more and more of his indulgence, until he 
is utterly enslaved to the awful habit, and 
allows himself .to drift, hopelessly and help- 
lessly, with the current. wherever it carries 
him, knowing well the precipice ahead. 

Drink dulls and blunts that grand endow- 
ment of vision, and, even worse, puts out 
sthe eyes of the understanding. It hurls 
reason from its throne and puts the foot of 
appetite upon its neck. That alone ought 
to be sufficient to prevent all trifling with 
drink. : 

But, if possible, it does even more—it de- 
bases man to a level with the swine, which 
wallow in their own filth. A conspicuous 
minister of New York City, was actually 
found at a public dinner, on the floor under 
the table lying in his own vomit! 

In America, 100,000 victims die yearly of 
drink, and not less than 2,500,000 the world 
over. A thousand millions of dollars go into 
the traffic. In the city of New York alone, 
twenty years ago, there were 10,000 drink- 
ing saloons—fifty miles of drink shops if 
standing side by side; and there-are far 
more now. 

Dr. Forbes Winslow removed the upper 
portion of a drunkard’s skull and dipped out 
alcohol in a teaspoon from the brain! Then 
set the alcohol afire to show how far it had 
remained pure alcohol, resisting the assimi- 
lation to the tissues. 

Let us faithfully warn the young. If they 
swallow up the wine, the wine will “swal- 
low them up.” “Let it alone and it won’t 
hurt you,” said one of the greatest of tem- 
perance advocates. Let us teach them not 
to degrade that body which the Holy Spirit 
covets as His own temple! 


EASTER LESSON. 
(March 381, 1 Cor. xv. 12-21, 55-58.) 


As others have called attention to the ex- 
position of this passage, we content our- 
selves with pointing out the larger lessons 
of the whole subject. 

The resurrection of our Lord and His as- 
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cension are linked as parts of one great 
miracle, descending from the highest heav- 
enly level to the lowest human level; then 
back from the grave of a malefactor to the 
throne of universe (Phil. ii. 5-11; Rom. vi. 
1-11; Col. ii. 9-13; iii. 1; Eph. i. 19-23). 

His resurrection and ascension are typical 
of the believer’s new life and height of 
privilege. 

The new life dates not from His cross, 
but from His tomb. In Him the believer 
died, “buried with him by baptism unto 
death,’ risen with Him that “like as, even 
so,” etc. (Rom. vi. 4; Col. ii. 12, 13). 

The resurrection is the signal for the re- 
ception of the Holy Spirit as the Spirit of 
life (Rom. viii. 2). Hence the first out- 
breathing of the Spirit immediately followed 
the resurrection (John xx. 22). Pentecost 
emphasizes the Spirit of power for work 
and witness (Acts i. 8). 

The resurrection is the putting off of the 
“old man,” and the putting on of the “new 
man” (Eph. iv. 22, 24; Col. iii. 8-14), which 
implies also a new attire. We are supposed 
to have sloughed off the sinful habits of our 
past life, as Christ left His grave clothes 
in the tomb. The Greek words imply that 
He was tightly “wound up” and “bound 
about” with these linen wrappings, with a 
hundred pounds of spices scattered in the 
folds; and that when He rose, He left these 
wrappings undisturbed in their original con- 
volutions. (Cf. John xi. 43, 44; xix. 39, 40; 
pore, (6), toh) 

We are supposed, also, to put on super- 
natural attire. After Christ rose, His robes 
seem to have been miraculously provided. 

The resurrection implies a grand miracle. 

To rise from the dead is entire reversal 
of natural law. To ascend from earth is to 
contravene gravitation. The believer, by 
this new principle, leaves the place and state 
of death, and rises by Divine power, to an 
experience in the heavenlies (Eph. i. 3). 

Three natural laws are all contravened in 
grace :— 


1. Out of death no life. 
2. Degeneration knows no regeneration. 
3. Gravitation reigns universally. 


On the other hand, in Christ :— 


1. Death is the way to life. 
2, Regeneration displaces degeneration. 
3. Levitation overcomes gravitation. 
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The resurrection of Christ has thus a 
many-sided meaning and bearing :— 

The focus of Fulfilled Prophecy, linking 
the Old and New Testaments in one (Acts 
ii, 24-31). 

The grand demonstration of His Deity: 
“The Son of God with power” (Rom. i. 4). 

The last, greatest, most comprehensive 
of all miracles, making credible all others 
(Matt. xi. 5; John xx. 8). 

The finishing touch of Christ’s atoning 
work, including His ascension to God’s 
right hand (Rom. iv. 25; John xvi. 10). 

The pledge of the resurrection of the be- 
liever—first-fruits showing the nature of 
the harvest (1 Cor. xv. 49; Phil. iii. 21). 

An event, wholly without precedent, in- 
troducing even our Lord to a new experi- 
ence as the Son of Man (Rom. vi. 4-9 and 
Eph. i. 19). 

The new model of the believer’s life, typ- 
ifying the. introduction of his whole being 
into a new plane (Rom vi. 4; Col. iii. 1, 2). 

The resurrection of Christ is the new 
measure and standard of God’s power in 
the believer, working in him mightily 
(Micah vii. 15; Eph. i. 19). 

We are not to think of a dead Christ, but 
a risen Christ. Here atonement finds com- 
pletion, and the life of the believer its true 
commencement. 

“According to the days of thine exodus 
out of the land of Egypt, will I show unto 
him (new) marvels” (Micah vii. 15). 

The miracles of the Exodus were the Old 
Testament standard of Jehovah's power to 
deliver His people, and are referred to hun- 
dreds of times in the Old Testament. 

That deliverance included many mar- 
vels :— 

Of grace—in passing over the blood- 
stained houses. 


Of power—in making a path through the 
Red Sea. 

Of judgment—in overwhelming the pur- . 
se! Seypuans: ' ie 

guidance—in su ing the pillar 

cloud and fire for jeaderiane ie 

Of goodness—in providing bread in the 
wilderness, etc. 

Of condescension—in pitching His tab- 
ernacle among their tents. 

Of patience—in enduring for so long their 
murmurings and rebellions. 


Of faithfulness—in being mindful of His 
covenant. 


Note now the New Testament standard 
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of power: “According to the working of 
his mighty power, which he wrought in 
Christ” (Eph. i. 19-23). 

Here we trace as many marvels, singularly 
correspondent, on a grander scale :— 


_ The passing over the blood-sprinkled be- 
liever. 


Opening up a path of life through death 
and the grave. 

Destroying the power of the believer’s 
foes. 

Bestowing the Holy Spirit for guidance. 

Providing for every daily need of pil- 
grims. 

Indwelling the believer. 

Bearing with all the faults and follies of 
His people. 

Continuing to the end the Faithful God. 


JACOB’S VISION AND GOD’S PROMISE. 
(April 7, Genesis xxviii. 1-5, 10-22.) 


‘The idea of a staircase here is too literal. 
At the spot where Jacob slept, there is a 
gradual line of ascending heights—a pile of 
mountain terraces, and these probably fur- 
nished the imagery of his dream. The con- 
ception is that of a glorious way of ascent, 
and approach to Heaven. Our Lord gives 
us the key to the typical meaning: “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Hereafter ye shall 
see heaven open, and the angels of God as- 
cending and descending upon the Son of 
man” (John i. 51). 

There are three revelations of this ladder 
between heaven and earth :— 

1. God in covenant with man. 


2. God in the tabernacle among men. 
3. God in Christ im man. 


The emphasis, in Jacob’s vision, is on 
covenant (ver. 13). Jehovah drawing near 
to man to draw man near to Himself, and 
condescending to enter into a compact with 
man as into sacred partnership. 

In the tabernacle, a further advance was 
made, for the emphasis was on communion. 
He spoke to man and man spoke to Him. 
Bethel—house of God—hints this privilege, 
Jehovah having a dwelling among men. 
This is what made the tabernacle “the tent 
of meeting’”—not meeting of the people with 
each other, but meeting with God. All the 
power of the church depends on the meas- 
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ure of the realization of the presence of 
God. 

In Christ, the Head of the Body which is 
the New Testament Church, we have a yet 
further idea and fact of vital connection be- 
tween man and God. A close union, as of. 
members with the Head, and an indwelling 
of God by the same Spirit of life in both 
Head and members, a partaking of the Di- 
vine nature, in which this whole union with 
God reaches its climax. 

This whole story might be beautifully 
studied under five heads, five P’s: Pres- 
ence of God, Promise of God, Providence of 
God, Prayer to God, Progress in. God. 

We seek to put the leading thoughts into 
verse :— 


JACOB’S DREAM. 


“Lord, Thou art near to me! 
Lonely my lot; 
Yet God is in this place: 
I knew it not! 
Dreadful indeed the place, 
Where to our faith is given, 
To find the House of God 
The Gate of Heaven. 


“Here, like a wanderer 
Weary and lone, . 
Darkness enshrouded me, 
Daylight all gone, 
Yet in the dreams of night, 
Head pillowed on the stone, 
Thou hast revealed to me 
Glories unknown. 


“Thou by the Living Way, 
Hast come to me; 

In Him by faith my soul 
Mounts up to Thee. 

By Him my prayers ascend 
Up to Jehovah’s throne; 

In Him Thy blessings come 
Graciously down. 


“So with this dawning day, 
Bethel I raise: 
Pillows of stone shall stand 
Pillars of Praise, 
Since Thou in Christ dost give 
All precious things to me, 
Self, substance, all I have, 
Give I to Thee. 


“Thou Who hast loved me so 
Shalt be my God, 
Lord God of Covenant, 
Thy name I laud. 
Treading the Shining Way, 
Let me no longer roam: 
And when shall set Life’s Day, 
Welcome me home!” 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. 
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PROVERBS. 


The book of Proverbs is one-of the wis- 
dom books of the Hebrew people. Its theme 
is wisdom, and its purpose is that of in- 
sisting upon the importance, and illustrating 
the application thereof. The underlying 
conception is that of God as the All-wise. 
His wisdom is expressed in all His works 
and ways. Therefore, wisdom to man con- 
sists in the recognition of this fact, and in 
his finding out the thoughts of God, and 
yielding his life wholly to them. Wisdom, 
therefore, is, emotionally and fundament- 
ally, the fear of God; intellectually, a 
knowledge of the manifestations of the Di- 
vine wisdom; and volitionally, obedience 
rendered thereto. 

The word translated “Proverbs” means 
likeness, and perhaps for us a more illumi- 
native translation would be “parable.’ In 
this book there is a setting forth of the un- 
derlying wisdom by discourses on its value, 
and by brief declarations of its practical 
application in many ways. 

The book may be divided thus :— 


ie WEA, Introduction. 

i, O—ix, Instructions on wisdom. 
X.—XXIivV. Proverbs. First collection. 
xxv.—xxix, Proverbs. Second collection. 
XXx., xxxi. Appendix. 


Friday, 1st. Proverbs. 1. 


The first verse constitutes the title of this 
book, and the following six verses contain 
what we should to-day speak of as preface. 
That preface first declares the purpose of the 
book in terms so simple as to need no com- 
ment (ver. 3-5). Then follows a statement 
of method which is necessary to a right use 
of the whole book (ver. 6, 7). The begin- 
ning of wisdom is the fear of the Lord. 
The fact of God and man’s, relation to 
Him must be taken for granted and an- 
swered, if there is to be any true wisdom. 


After the preface the first section of the 
book contains general instructions on wis- 
dom, which prepare the way for the Pro- 
verbs themselves which come later. The 
first instruction is a parental counsel in 
which the wisdom of recognizing true 
friends is set forth in words which urge the 
habit of loyalty to father and mother; and 
the folly of forming false friendships is set 
forth in a series of warnings against such. 
The wisdom is personified, and her first 
call is written. It is first an appeal to turn 
from simplicity and scorning and hatred of 
knowledge with the promise that she will 
give knowledge (ver. 22, 23). This is fol- 
lowed by a warning that wisdom neglected 
at last refuses to answer (ver. 24-32). The 
call ends with a repeated promise of bless- 
ing to such as attend. 


From Joseph Parker: 


Sir Walter Scott has said that the ques- 
tion ought not only to be, What is said? 
but also, Who said it? In this instance the 
author is one of the most illustrious men in 


-all history. He did not occupy the cell of a 


hermit, or limit himself by the prejudices 
of a narrow class, or shut out light from any 
quarter; he was a man of large mind, of 
determined will, and of a most inquiring 
and resolute spirit .... When Solomon, 
who swept the whole circle of social experi- 
ence, seats himself in the preceptor’s chair, 
and undertakes to teach the young and the 
simple words of understanding, we are 
bound to listen to him as one who has au- 
thority to speak—an authority not only 
highly intellectual, but intensely practical. 
What, then, was Solomon’s view of life? 
His tone is marked by the deepest sobriety. 
We may not fall back upon the errors of 
his life for the purpose of setting aside the 
urgency of his moral exhortations; if we 
are wise we shall rather regard these 
errors as adding new cogency to his pleas 
and persuasions. The man who has been 
in the pit can speak most vividly about its 
depth and darkness. He who is bruised in 
every limb can best tell how strong is the 
foe with whom the young man has to deal 
in the conflict incident to opening life. 


— 


Bible Notes. 


Saturday, 2nd. Proverbs ii. 


From here and through ch. viii. we have 
a series of parental counsels. These all be- 
gin with the address “My son,” and deal 
with the value of wisdom, and make many 
practical applications. The first of these is 
one of a couplet which deals with wisdom 
generally, and it has to do with the search 
for wisdom as to its method (ver. 1-8) ; 
and its value (ver. 9-22). First as to 
method of the search, there must be will- 
ingness and desire to know (ver. 1,2). To 
this must be added dilligence. The illumi- 
native phrases are “cry,” “lift up thy 
voice,” “seek,” “search.” They all indicate 
desire expressing itself in devotion. The 
values are the discerning and discreet 
heart, which enables a man to understand 
his pathway; the consequent ability to re- 
fuse the friendship of false men and 
women, who would lead into darkness and 
death; and the resulting choice of the path 
of good men, with all the benefits result- 
ing therefrom. 


From Alexander Maclaren: 


I am not half so much afraid that intel- 
lectual doubts and the formulated, conscious 
disbelief of this generation will affect Chris- 
tian people, as I am afraid of the uncon- 
scious drift sweeping them away before they 
know. The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has a solemn figure in regard of 
this matter. He says: “Let us take the 
more earnest heed to the things which we 
have heard, lest at any time we should drift 
past them.” And that is exactly what be- 
falls Christian men and women who do not 
continually renew their familiarity with 
God’s Word and the Gospel to which they 
trust. Before they know where they are, 
the silent-flowing, swift stream has swept 
them down, and the truths to which they 
fancied they were anchored are almost in- 
visible on the far horizon. For one man 
who loses his Christianity by yielding to the 
arguments of the other side there are ten 
who lose it by evaporation. 


Sunday, 3rd. Proverbs ii. 


As the former address had to do with the 
search for wisdom, this, in view of the 
value of it, is an appeal to cultivate it. The 
appeal consists of a declaration of the es- 
sence (ver. 1-10); a description of its ex- 
cellence (ver. 11-20); and a declaration of 
the safety which it brings (ver. 21-35). 
The essence of wisdom consists in a de- 
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termined devotion to the things of wisdom. 
The inspiration of this is next described as 
life lived in relation to the Lord. Perfect 
trust in Him; perpetual dependence on 
Him; and worshipful devotion expressed in 
actual giving; these are of the very essence 
of wisdom, and are to be expressed in the 
devotion already referred to. No wealth 
is equal to such wisdom, and the very 
chasteriings of God are precious as they 
are conducive to gaining it. The excel- 
lence of wisdom is proven by the pleasant- 
ness and peace it brings.to man, and by the 
fact that Jehovah’s works are wrought by 
it. The safety of the soul who keeps wis- 
dom is seen in absence of stumbling and of 
fear; in the attitude of beneficence to the 
needy; of absence of envy of the evil; and 
of abiding blessedness in the secret, the 
blessing, the grace, and the glory of Je- 
hovah. 


From Alexander Maclaren: 


It is wonderful how much practical wis- 
dom about the smallest perplexities of daily 
life comes to men who keep both their feet 
and their wishes still until Providence—or, 
as the world prefers to call it, “circum- 
stances’—clears a path for them. No doubt 
in all our lives there come times when we 
seem to have been brought into a blind al- 
ley, and cannot see where we are to get 
out; but it is very rare indeed that we do 
not see one step in advance the duty which 
lies next us. And be sure of this, that if 
we are content to see but one step at a time, 
and take it, we shall find our way made 
plain. 


Monday, 4th. Proverbs wv. 


In this chapter there are three addresses. 
The first is of the nature of personal tes- 
timony (ver. 1-9). The next two are ex- 
hortations to fidelity (ver. 10-19 and 20- 
27). The father urges his own experience. 
In ver. 3-9 he repeats what his father had 
said to him, and he declares (ver. 1, 2), 
that it was good. This personal experi- 
ence lends urgency to his exhortations to 
his son. Then, conscious of the tempta- 
tions which ever beset the path of the 
young, he urges him to be obedient. The 
attitude toward temptation is to be that of 
avoiding it completely. He contrasts finally 
the path of the righteous with that of the 
wicked. The former is like that of the 
dawn which increases in brightness to high 
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noon. The latter is that of consistent dark- 
ness and constant stumbling. Again, in a 
second address, fidelity is urged in terms 
which indicate the necessity for complete 
devotion. There must be attention fol- 
lowed by intention. Wisdom in the heart, 
persistent looking straight ahead, and un- 
tiring caution are the things necessary to 
fidelity. 


From Joseph Parker: 


The whole life is to be guarded and pro- 
tected because no man is stronger than his 
weakest point, and we may actually be 
weakest where we suppose ourselves to be 
strongest. It is possible to be careful about 
the mouth, and yet to allow the eye wide and 
perilous liberty. Alas, we can practice wick- 
edness in silence! The eye can be enjoy- 
ing a very harvest of evil whilst the mouth 
is fast closed, and not one sign is given by 
speech that the soul is rioting at the table of 
me Glevall, oo a 3 It is of infinite consequence 
that we should direct our exertions to the 
right point, otherwise our lives may be 
spent in mere frivolity under the guise of 
great industry and faithfulness. We may 
be watching at the wrong gate, or we may 
suppose that only certain gates are to be 
closed and that others may be left open 
without danger... .. It is not the front 
door only that needs to be attended to, but 
the gate at the back, or the little window in 
some obscure part of the house. When the 
enemy comes as a housebreaker, he does 
not seek for the strongest part of the castle, 
but for its very weakest parts. 


Tuesday, 5th. Proverbs v. 


This is a parental exhortation against 
impurity. It is expressed in words of great 
delicacy and beauty, but it is none the less 
urgent and searching. It recognizes one 
of the most subtle and natural temptations 
likely to assail the life of the young, and 
sets it in the light of true wisdom, which 
begins in the fear of the Lord, and expresses 
itself in perpetual recognition of Him. The 
allurement of the strange woman is vividly 
described, but it is put into immediate con- 
trast with the issue of yielding thereto. It 
is a change from honey to wormwood; from 
the smoothness of oil to the sharpness of a 
sword; from the path of life to the high- 
way of death. Her abode is to be shunned 
lest the remorse of such as disobey become 
the portion of the soul. The paralysis of 
impurity is suggested in the advice that the 
ideal joys of the marriage relation must be 
hopelessly marred by all sinful indulgence. 


Record of Christian Work. 


Here, as everywhere, wisdom consists in 
the recognition of the fact that human life 
is ever under the observation, and within 
the government of Jehovah. That gov- 
ernment insures the taking of the wicked 
by the cords which they weave out of their 
own sins. Impurity of conduct may seem 
to be of silken texture in its enticement. It 
becomes a hard and unyielding cable when 
it binds the life in slavery. 


From R. W. Dale: 


Sin is invariably followed by a deteriora- 
tion of our moral and spiritual nature. By 
repeated acts of transgression evil habits are 
invariably strengthened. Evil passions ac- 
quire constant accessions of energy if they 
are not controlled. By wrongdoing we be- 
come less able to discriminate between good 
and evil, and those forces of our nature 
which refuse to listen to the voice of duty 
are strengthened in their revolt; the sensi- 
bility of conscience is diminished and the 
authority of conscience is impaired. In © 
other words, the more we sin the harder it 
becomes to forsake sin. 


Wednesday, 6th. Proverbs vi. I-19. 


The parental exhortations are’ continued. 
In this section they are directed against 
suretyship, indolence, the evil man, and cer- 
tain specific things which the Lord hates. 
The warnings against becoming surety here 
and elsewhere must be interpreted in the 


-light of the conditions obtaining when they 


were uttered. The sin of the sluggard is re- 
buked by the illustration of the ant, who 
without the constraint of judge, ruler or 
overseer, dilligently toils to provide meat 
for herself. The description of the worthless 
person is graphic in the extreme. His 
methods of comunication are not straight- 
forward, but such as suggest deceit and 
cunning. His influence is that of creating 
discord. Then follows a list of things 
which Jehovah hateth. They would seem to 
give a more detailed description of the 
“worthless person” already referred to. 
The “six” and “seven” of the opening state- 
ment have their explanation in the descrip- 
tion. The six are first stated, and the 
seventh is that which results, namely, “he 
that soweth discord among brethren.” 


From Joseph Parker: 


What is the action of the ant which is 
to be suggestive to men of the sluggard’s 
mould? She “provideth her meat in the 
summer, and gathereth her food in the har- 
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vest.” That is to say, she makes the best 
of her opportunities. Opportunity! Let the 
young think of that word; it is full of mean- 
ing. The bridge gives a traveler an oppor- 
tunity of crossing the river; the ladder gives 
a man an opportunity of descending or 

: climbing ; the spring gives the farmer an 
opportunity of sowing seed. Now write it 
on the youngest memory; stamp it on the 
opening brain; set it before you as a lesson 
never to be forgotten,—every life has op- 
portunities; every life has a summer! A 
summer! The ant provideth her meat in 
the summer; how wise, how well! No year 
has two Junes. May never comes twice in 
the same year. Only once! .... The ant, 
without “guide, overseer, or ruler,’ knows 
this, and makes the most of it. Go to her, 
ye sons of folly, “consider her ways, and be 
wise.” 


Thursday, 7th. Proverbs vi. 20—v11. 


This section contains two parental ex- 
hortations on the same subject. Each com- 
mences with tender and urgent entreaties to 
attend to parental counsels because that 
counsel is for the good of the son to whom 
it is addressed. In the first address a 
warning is uttered against the first move- 
ment toward sin, that of desire. “Lust not 
after her beauty in thine heart.” Then the 
consequences of wrong are set forth in 
the sphere of social life. The man who is 
wronged will take no compensation. His 
fury will exact the utmost. The next ad- 
dress is a warning against the allurements 
of the strange women. A graphic picture 
of the seduction of a youth void of under- 
standing is given. The woman whom Solo- 

~ mon saw is still in our cities, and alas, so is 
the youth void of understanding! The ad- 
dress closes with words of burning which 
tell the issue. The deceived youth passes 
to the place of slaughter like an ox, till 
physical Nemesis overtakes him. Like a 
bird hasting to a snare, without conscious- 
ness that it means the ending of life, so 
goes the simple one to the place of sin. In 
order that it may not be so, this parental 
counsel is given. In the hour of sin’s 
glamour it is good for the soul to look 
through to the end which is in Sheol and 
the chambers of death. When the voice 
‘of the siren is heard, it is good to pause 
and listen to the moan of the breakers on 
the shore of darkness and death, for to 
that shore the way of impurity assuredly 
leads. 
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From Matthew Henry: 

Solomon here, to enforce the caution he 
had given against the sin of whoredom, tells 
a story of a young man that was ruined to 
all intents and purposes by the enticements 
of an adulterous woman. Such a story as 
this would serve the lewd profane poets of 
our age to make a play of, and the harlot 
with them would be a heroine; nothing 
would be so entertaining to the audience, 
nor give them so much diversion, as her 
arts of beguiling the young gentleman and 
drawing in the country squire; her con- 
quests would be celebrated as the triumphs 
ot wit and love, and the comedy would con- 
clude very pleasantly ; and every young man 
that saw it acted would covet to be so picked 
up. Thus “fools make a mock.at sin.” But 
Solomon here relates it, and all wise and 
good men read it, as a very melancholy 
story. The impudence of the adulterous 
woman is very justly looked upon, by all 
that have any sparks of virtue in them, with 
the highest indignation, and the easiness of 
the young man with the tenderest compas- 
sion; and the story concludes with sad re- 
flections, enough to make all that read and 
hear it afraid of the snares of fleshly lusts 
and careful to keep at the utmost distance 
from them. 


Friday, 8th. Proverbs viii. 


The section containing the instructions of 
wisdom ends with two. discourses, the first 
of which is the great call of wisdom. This 
takes up and deals more minutely with the 
call in the earlier part of the book. It 
opens with an announcement that wisdom is 
making its appeal everywhere amid the 
busy activities of human life. Then fol- 
lows her call. This is first an appeal to men 
to attend (ver. 4-11). This they should do 
because wisdom speaks excellent things, 
and speaks in righteousness. Moreover they 
are plain words, and more valuable than all 
riches. The foundations of wisdom are 
next declared ‘(ver. 12-14). Essentially 
these are prudence, knowledge, discretion. 
As to man the foundation is the fear of the 
Lord, which expresses itself in hatred of all 
He hates. In such wisdom lie the secrets 
of strength. Then the values of wisdom are 
described (ver. 15-21). All authority is 
based on it. It is the lover of such as love 
it. It yields all highest wealth to such as 
love it. Next, wisdom claims age-abiding 
relation to Deity (ver. 22-31). Ere the be- 
ginnings of creation Jehovah possessed wis- 
dom. Through all the processes wisdom 
wrought with God, and God delighted in 
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wisdom, until man, the crowning glory of 
all, gave wisdom chief delight. This pas- 
sage may be set side by side with the pro- 
logue to John’s gospel, for fuller. under- 
standing. The call ends with a final ap- 
peal (ver. 32-38). Those who attend to the 
call of wisdom are blessed indeed, and 
those who sin against wisdom wrong their 
own soul. 


From Joseph Parker: 


I say to Nature, “You have given me two 
arms; I am going to bind one of them to 
my side and never to use it. My purpose is 
to do as well as I can with one arm and one 
hand.” What does Nature say? Nature 
says, I meant you to use both arms; if you 
do not use both those limbs you will not 


injure me—Nature; you will set aside my . 


purpose; you will destroy the limb.” But 
cannot I bind my arm to my side and keep 
it there while I please, and allow it to hang 
there, and then let it grow as it may be 
able? “No,” Nature says, “No.” The ever- 
lasting ordinances of God, written on Sinai, 
written in the dust, written in the air, writ- 
ten everywhere, say “No.” Whoso sinneth 
against physiological law wrongeth his own 
nature, his own flesh and blood, and he 
shall feel, in manifold penalty, in excrucia- 
ting pain, in gradual and irresistible decay, 
that he has violated external law. That is 
the distinct teaching of the text. He that 
sinneth against wisdom, Christ, truth, light, 
purity, wrongeth his own soul, commits 
suicide, brings himself to an untimely death 
anda dishonored grave. 


Saturday, oth.. Proverbs ix. 


The last address is a contrast between 
wisdom and folly. Each is personified as a 
woman calling to youth. Wisdom has 
builded her house and spread her feast in 
the high places of the city. She calls to a 
feast of life. Folly in the garb of the evil 
woman sits at the door of her -house, also 
in the high places of the city. She also 
calls to a feast, but it is a feast of death. 
Between the two descriptions there is a pas- 
sage revealing the fact that the effect pro- 
duced will depend upon the attitude of 
those who hear (ver. 7-11). The man who 
scorns gets shame, and it is useless to re- 
prove him. What then is this first wisdom 
that expresses itself in willingness to learn 
and gains yet greater wisdom? It is the 
fear of the Lord, and the knowledge of the 
Holy One. In every city, on every street, 
by every door of opportunity, these two 
voices of wisdom and folly are appealing to 
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men. To obey the call of wisdom is to live. 
To yield to the clamor of folly is to die. 
How shall we discern between the voices? — 
By making the fear of the Lord the central 
inspiration of the life. By yielding the 
being at its deepest to Him for correction 
and guidance. 


From Alexander Maclaren: 


This Book of Proverbs (emphatically a 
young man’s book) sets before us one thing ~ 
or other, wisdom or folly. .... Now, is it 
not a great gain that here we should get all 
these diverse appeals that are made to us © 
from all sides, all the different ways which 
open out for us in the course of life, gath- 
ered up and packed together into two? — 
Life is reduced to an alternative; there is 
clearly marked out for us all at the begin- 
ning of our life that all is one thing or other, 
wisdom or folly. Wisdom sits in the 
highest places of the city and cries, 
“Whoso is simple, let him turn in 
hither!” Folly sits in the highest places of 
the city, and cries with the same invitation, 
“Whoso is simple. let him turn in hither!’ 
And to these two voices all the noise and 
tumult of life and all the diverse voices in 
your own souls may be reduced. They are 
all either the call of the wisdom of God, or 
they are the call of folly, sense, and sin. 


Sunday, roth. Proverbs x. 


Here begin the proverbs proper. In this 
first collection they are antithetical. They 
present a sharp contrast between wisdom 
and folly in the outworking of such in prac- 
tical life. Seeing that this is indeed a col- 
lection of proverbs, there is no direct con- 
nection or system save this underlying pur- 
pose of contrast. No exposition is possible 
save that of taking each proverb and con- 
sidering it in its separate value. This in 
the majority of instances is unnecessary be- 
cause they are self-evident expositions of 
one abiding truth. Through these chapters 
therefore, we shall only glance at such as 
may be somewhat obscure, or such as have 
a new element of construction or sugges- 
tiveness. In this chapter we take four 
Such Vizovier10;— ll 5ae222se 

Ver. 10. The marginal reading is not to 
be accepted. The change in Sept and Syr 
was in all likelihood due to an attempt to 
maintain the apparent antithesis. That an- 
tithesis is present however. It is that of a 
contrast between the method of deceit 
which causeth sorrow, that is, to others; 
and that of blunt and perhaps unwise 
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speech, which nevertheless causes only the 
- fall of the one using it. 

Ver. 15. This is a plain recognition of 
the power of wealth, and the paralysis of 
poverty. It is a wholesome corrective to 
much nonsense talked to-day about the 
blessings of poverty. Wealth may become a 
curse, but poverty is inherently a destruc- 
tion. 

Ver. 22, The antithesis is not so clearly 
marked here. It is nevertheless present to 
the mind in the contrast between true riches 
and false. 5 

Ver. 23. The text of the R. V. here 
' surely catches the true contrast. A man of 
understanding finds sport in wisdom. That 
is, he gets out of wisdom the same satisfac- 
tion which a fool gets out of wickedness. 


From Alexander Maclaren: 


The “way of the Lorp” means... . that 
road in which He Himself walks; or, in 
other words the scene of the Divine action, 
the solemn footsteps of God through crea- 
tion, providence, and history..... Modern 
language has a whole set of phrases which 
mean the same thing as the Jew meant by 
“the way of the Lord,” only that God is 
left out. They talk about the “current of 
events,” “the general tendency of things,” 
“the laws of human affairs,” and so on. I 
for my part prefer the old-fashioned “Hebra- 
ism.” To many modern thinkers the whole 
drift and tendency of human affairs affords 
no sign of a person directing these. They 
hear the crashing and grinding of opposing 
forces, the thunder as of falling avalanches 
and the moaning as of a homeless wind, but 
they hear the sound of no footfalls echoing 
down the ages. This ancient teacher had 
keener ears. Well for us if we share his 
faith and see in all the else distracting mys- 
teries of life and history, “the way of the 
Lorp.” 


Monday, 11th. Proverbs x1. 


Ver. 7. The antithesis of this proverb is 
between the condition described and that of 
one not described, that is to say, the ex- 
pectation or hope of the wicked lies wholly 
on this side of the grave, and perishes at 
death. 

Ver. 12. The word “despiseth” here must 
be understood as marking some outward 
manifestation cf contempt. The contrast 
will then be plain. 

Ver. 16. The method of this proverb is 
that of comparison rather than contrast, the 
idea being that a “gracious woman” will de- 
fend honor with the same strength and per- 
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sistency as “violent men,” or “strong men” 
as the A. V. had it, will retain riches. The 


word “violent” here suggests evil rather 
than good. 
Ver. 21. The phrase “hand join in hand” 


indicates either codperation in wickedness, 
or continuity of the same, as from father to 
son. The latter would seem to be more 
probable, as affirming the direct contrast to 
the statement that the “seed of the right- 
eous” shall be delivered. 

Ver. 22. A ring of gold (See margin.) in 
a swine’s snout is out of place, and a use- 
less waste of precious metal. So also is 
beauty in a woman who lacks discretion. If 
the thought of the contrast be carried out a 
little, it will be recognized how the swine 
will speedily destroy the lustre of the gold, 
and so a woman lacking discretion, will 
surely destroy her own beauty. 

Ver. 30. Notice the change from “He 
that winneth souls is wise’ to “He that is 
wise winneth souls.” Essentially the mean- 
ing is the same, but this setting makes more 
graphic the truth that winning souls is not 
easy. It needs wisdom. 


From Joseph Parker: 


“The wise man winneth souls.” .... He 
who would found upon these words an ad- 
dress to evangelists might deliver a very ex- 
cellent speech, but he would miss the prin- 
cipal point of the text which he had chosen 
as his starting basis. The text makes all 
men preachers, by the necessity of their 
being wise. The sun never speaks, yet he 
draws all men who can walk out of the 
houses... . The sun simply shines, silvers 
the windows, seeks out all accessible cor- 
ners, floods the house with glory, so that 
even cripples begin to feel they must sit 
outside, at least . .. . and thank God for 
the ministry of light. It is precisely,so with 
the wise man. He does not know what 
good he is doing. He gives away his whole 
life, and yet is almost unconscious of doing 
so. Men look at him, estimate his influ- 
ence, study his motives, observe with what 
wondrous precision the whole mechanism of 
his life works, and how all his thinking 
comes to solid and beneficent conclusions, 
and they say, So long as that man lives we 
cannot laugh at his faith: he, is a living ar- 
gument ; he never speaks a word upon sub- 
jects of a metaphysical or even a religious 
kind, and yet his whole life is religious. 


Tuesday, 12th. Proverbs xi. 


Ver. 9. That is to say it matters little 
that one is not counted as being of any 
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importance by his neighbors, if he never- 
theless is able to keep a servant, that is, to 
employ someone to minister to his need. 
That man is in a far worse case who hon- 
ors himself, that is, keeps up an appearance 
out of pride, while he nevertheless lacks 
bread. 


Ver. 12. The contrast here is between 

the feverish desire for the speculative 
method of obtaining, symbolized by hunting, 
with the natural and certain, if slower, pro- 
cess of growing. 
- Ver. 14. This proverb takes for granted 
that a man’s words and works are good, 
and then teaches that they benefit him as 
well as those to whom he speaks, and for 
whom he works. 


Ver. 20. In order to appreciate the an- 
tithesis of the proverb it must be recognized 
that the writer takes it for granted that de- 
ceit in the heart is the cause of misery. Men 
who imagine evil have to practice deceit 
which causes unhappiness. Men who coun- 
sel peace have joy in the heart. 


From Frederick D. Huntington: 


The lie may prosper for its purpose. The 
multitudinous ways of traffic roll on with 
their noise, and the good bargain, closed by 
the deceit, thrives without rebuke; the child 
escapes the punishment he deserved and for- 
gets the sin; the slanderous speaker’s point 
tells, and his candidate goes in; the swift 
stream of social gossip and mirth makes no 
pause when the flippant or envious tongue 
insults the unseen Auditor Who is listen- 
ing; but He is listening, and after the lights 
are all out, the election over, the school- 
room locked, and the market still—the false- 
hood remains stamped in letters which some 
time or other will look intensely bright, as 
if they were written with fire because it was 
“an abomination to the Lorn.” 


Wednesday, 13th. Proverbs xii. 


Ver. 2. Compare this with xii. 14. As 
the words of a good man benefit himself as 
well as others, so the evil deeds of trans- 
gressors react upon themselves. 


Ver. 5. The contrast here between the 
wicked and thé righteous is intense, in that 
concerning the righteous man the proverb 
simply states he holds light; concerning the 
wicked it declares that he becomes loath- 
some. That is to say, a righteous man 
keeping himself separate from wickedness 
hates lying. An evil man giving himself 
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over to lying or other form of sin becomes 
hated by others. 

Ver. 8. That is to say that if wealth has 
its advantages, so also has poverty. The 
rich man by his wealth may be able to con- 
serve his life, but the poor man escapes the 
very dangers into which the rich are 
brought. 

Ver. 14. In this proverb the words “to 
depart from the snares of death” interpret 
the action of such as obey the law. Thus 
by -obedience to law a man departs from 
the snares of death, and so law becomes a 
fountain of life. 

Ver. 19. The reason why desire is not 
accomplished is declared in the second part 
of this proverb. Men will not pay the price 
of departing from evil, and so fail of the 
sweetness of fulfilled desire. 

Ver. 23. This is the declaration of an 
abiding truth that there is sustenance in the 
land, but men are excluded from it by in- 
justice. 


From Joseph Parker: 


So the book of wisdom rolls on, touching 
human life at every point, decorating the 
whole house of life with motto and maxim 
and philosophy, infinite in suggestion and 
gracious in encouragement. It would seem 
as 1f the wise man were first throwing out 
of his right hand and then out of his left 
hand—something for the good, something 
for the bad; a blessing for the wise, a curse 
for the foolish; each sentence is self-bal- 
anced, the light and the darkness go to- 
gether, heaven and hell are set in juxtapo- 
sition: it is the good man, and the bad man; 
the wise man, and the foolish man; the 
righteous, and the wicked; the faithful, and 
the transgressor..... All these proverbs 
are a call to discipline, they never spare the 
soul, they never caress it into idleness, or 
soothe it into indifference; the proverbs are 
sO many spears dug into our sides, that we 
may run the race of life more surely and 
more speedily, keeping our eyes steadfastly 
fixed on the goal towards which we are 
hastening. 


Thursday, 14th. Proverbs xiv. 


Ver. 7. The sense of this proverb is en- 
tirely altered in the Revision. The Au- 
thorized reading would make it mean that 
if a man is perceived to be devoid of 
knowledge, he should be abandoned. The 
Revised rather urges attention to the foolish 
man, in order that it may be known that he 
lacks knowledge. 


Bible Notes. 


Ver. 9. This proverb is decidedly am- 
biguous. It may mean that foolish men 
despise guilt in the sense of holding in con- 
tempt the guilty, whereas upright men have 
grace or favor or goodwill in their heart, 
that is, even to such as fail. 


Ver. 17. The contrast here is between 
hastiness of temper and maliciousness. The 
former leads to acts of folly. The other 
makes the man guilty of it to be hated by 
others. 


Ver. 27. See note on xiii. 14. 
From Joseph Parker: 


“His children shall have a place of 
refuge.’ ....A beautiful expression is 
“his children.” Here in the very midst of 
the Proverbs, a book of merely sententious 
maxims it might be thought, we find the 
sublime doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. 
Here too we find that God’s children need 
a place of refuge; they have often to flee 
from the storm, from the wrath of man, and 
from an apparently angry nature, for every 
law seems to fight against them: blessed be 
God, when all outward things are marked 
by an excitement of an apparently uncon- 
trollable kind, are heaving and tossing as if 
shaken by an earthquake, the children of 
God can go not to law but to the Lawmaker 
Himself, yea, to the very heart of God, and 
there can rest in hope and confidence, and 
whilst the storm howls without around the 
rock of the sanctuary that holy place can 
be filled with sacred and triumphant song. 


Friday, 15th. Proverbs xv. 


Ver. 11. This is a simple method of 
drawing attention to the perfect knowledge 
which God has of all the deepest and hid- 
den things. If the realm which is most full 
of mystery to us is perfectly known to Him, 
how well He must know our hearts. 

Ver. 23. This proverb sets forth the sat- 
isfaction of being able to say the right thing 
at the right moment. The explanation of 
its first part is found in the phrase in the 
second, “ in due season.” 

Ver. 24. A recognition@f the two forces 
of which man is ever conscious, that of the 
upward pull, and that of the downward, 
with a declaration that wisdom consists in 
answering the upward. 

Ver. 27. Both gain and gifts here must 
be interpreted as referring to bribes. The 
meaning of the proverb then becomes per- 
fectly plain. 
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From C. H. Spurgeon: 


“Before honour is humility.” .... Hu- 
miliation of soul always brings a positive 
blessing’ with it. 0. . God will deny no 
blessing to a thoroughly humbled spirit. 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven,” with all its riches 
and treasures. The whole exchequer of 
God shall be made over by deed of gift to 
the soul which is humble enough to be able 
to receive it without growing proud because 
of it. God blesses us all up to the full 
measure and extremity of what it is safe 
for Him to do. If you do not get a bless- 
ing, it is because it is not safe for you to 
have one. If our heavenly Father were to 
let your unhumbled spirit win a victory in 
His holy war, you would pilfer the crown 
for yourself, and meeting with a fresh 
enemy you would fall a victim; so that you 
are kept low for your own safety. When a 
man is sincerely humble, and never ventures 
to touch so much as a grain of the praise, 
there is scarcely any limit to what God will 
do for him. 


Saturday, 16th. “Proverbs xvi. 


Ver. tr. A somewhat obscure proverb 
which recognizes that man has to exercise 
his own reason in making his plans, but 
that he is dependent upon the Lord for the 
answer of the tongue. Dr. Perowne’s in- 
terpretation is most likely the correct one 
when he says, “The implied moral of the 
proverb is if you cannot do the less with- 
out God, do not attempt to do the greater 
without Him.” : 

Ver. 4. This is simply the affirmation of 
the fact that in the orderliness of the Di- 
vine economy the harvest must be according 
to the sowing. 

Ver. 21. Wisdom is recognized, and 
where there is ability to impart it, it be- 
comes helpful to others. 

Ver. 26. That is to say that hunger will 
make a man work when nothing else will. 
This is in harmony with the apostolic prin- 
ciple, “If any will not work, neither let him 
eat.” 

Ver. 32. This is a proverb that is con- 
stantly quoted, and very little believed. If 
men only recognized that there is more of 
valor and of heroism in self-control than in 
doughty deeds, which others acclaim in song 
and story, how different our world would 
be. 


From Joseph Parker: 


Life without a sense of providence would 
be intolerable. With a sense of providence 
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life becomes solemn, religious, in a sense 
appalling. When we cast the lot into the 
lap we seem to be taking the chances of life, 
to be-merely speculating, and to be guiding 
ourselves by whatever may turn up in the 
whirling wheel of uncertainty. There is in- 
deed such a wheel, but it is under the con- 
trol of the living God. We think we are 
going to do something of our own wit and 
strength, yet we do but come to know that 
we have done nothing but realize what was 
written aforetime, yea, even in the counsels 
Of Seteriitys . .s Within limited circles, 
we have great power, but within the great 
circle there is only One that reigneth, and 
that is the Lord of heaven and earth. 


Sunday, 17th. Proverbs xvii. 


Ver. 3. There are two thoughts of im- 
portance suggested by this proverb. First, 
that the heart will yield to no force other 
than that of God. Dross in metal may be 
discovered and expurged by fire, but evil in 
the heart can only be discovered and dealt 
with by God. Second,™ lack does try the 
heart. 

Ver. 5. The first part of this proverb 
does not teach, as is so often stated, that 
poverty is from God. It rather recognizes 
the inherent rights of every man in God 
notwithstanding his poverty. 

Ver. 14. -The finer the disposition, the 
less it needs to correct it. 

Ver. 15. A self-evident statement, and 
yet one that needs to be made, for in every 
age there have been those who fall into both 
forms of wrong. 

Ver. 24. The contrast here is between 
“before the face of him” and “the ends of 
the earth.” While it is a sure sign of weak- 
ness to see only the things that are near, it 
is a yet surer sign of folly to be forever 
looking at far off things, to the neglect of 
those close at hand. 


From Joseph Parker: 


“A friend loveth at all times, and a 
brother is born for adversity.’ A different 
and correcter rendering would give the 
verse thus: The true friend loveth at all 
times, and loveth like a brother born for ad- 
WORN 4 oo We do not know who our 
friends are until we have been in trouble. 
The cloudy day dissolves the crowd that de- 
lights in sunshine. When we have need of 
our friends we shall know how many friends 
we have. The men who call upon us in the 
day of trouble are the men who are born for 
adversity, and who are representing the 
genius of true friendship. .... Of what 
avail is it that we have innumerable friends 
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when we can entertain them, when we. can 
give more than we receive, when we are 
sources of inspiration or blessing or satis- 
faction to them? Under such circumstances 
we cannot test their character: it is when 
we are misrepresented, misunderstood, 
falsely accused, that we shall know how 
many stand by us; the men who go with us 
into Gethsemane are the men who are our 
truest friends. 


Monday, 18th. Proverbs xvui. 


Ver. rt. The protest of this proverb is 
against the self-satisfaction which makes a. 
man separate himself from the thoughts 
and opinions of others. Such a one finally | 
“rages against,’ or “quarrels with all sound 
wisdom.” 

Ver. 9. This plainly teaches that there 
can be no middle course between construc- 
tion and destruction. Every man is con- 
tributing something to the commonwealth, 
or is a wastrel. 


Ver. to and rr. Each of these verses 
taken separately constitutes a perfect pro- 
verb; but the force of either is diminished 
except we note the antithesis created by 
considering them together. On the one 
hand the true refuge of the soul is declared. 
In the other a false refuge is described. 


Ver. 24. The whole force of this pro- 
verb lies in the contrast between the word 
“friends” and the word “friend.” In the 
first case the word would perhaps be best 
expressed in modern language by the word 
“acquaintance.” The second word needs to 
be rendered “lover.” The whole teaching of 
the proverb is that one true friend is a 
lover, and is worth more than a multitude 
of acquaintances who are likely to lead into 
extravagances and evil courses. 


From Frederick D. Huntington: 


About all our other friendships there are 
some easily reached and sorely felt limita- 
tions. +There is a lack of knowledge in 


them... ..a) lackisoie sensibility; seamen 
lack of patience, . . . a lack of strength or 
of skill, ....a limit to physical capacity, 


to health, to endurance, to life... .. Turn 
to the One Friend. His friendship never 
fails or disappoints for lack of knowledge. 
It never fails or disappoints for want of pa- 
tience; for among all the millions of in- 
constant and unthankful souls that He has 
permitted to call themselves His friends, 
there is not one but has wounded Him in 
some committed wrong or omitted re- 
membrance; and yet what one has He 
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shaken off or given up, from the Peter that 
denied Him at the judgment hall to the in- 
numerable Peters that denied Him last 
week in the face of fashion or mammon? 
It never fails or disappoints for want of 
skill, or strength, or endurance. How could 
it, seeing that it carries in its hand the very 
wisdom and power of God, puts all enemies 
under its feet, and having loved its own 
loves them unto the end? This is the 
Friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 


Tuesday, 19th. Proverbs vin. 


Ver. 7. This is the only case in this first 
collection of proverbs in which we find 
three clauses. It is certainly most likely 
that the third clause is incomplete. Some- 
thing has been lost. If this be not so, then 
the proverb which sets forth the extremely 
pitiable condition of the poor, ends by de- 
claring that to him the promises of friends 
are not fulfilled. 

Ver. 16. Here “he that is careless of his 
ways” of course simply means he that 
keepeth not the commandment. 


Ver. 21. This is a perfectly self-evident 
assertion, but as such, important as to war- 
rant a pause in the reading of it. 
thing in the heart that may be depended 
upon is the counsel or guidance of Jehovah. 

Ver. 24. Is it possible to find anywhere a 
more graphic or sarcastic description of ab- 
solute laziness? 

Ver. 27. The meaning here is that it is 
better not to learn than learning to refuse 
to obey. 


From John Kitto: 


There is nothing better than that a man 
should live in the feeling that it is not his 


- purpose, but the purpose of God that must 


stand sure. He may have plans and de- 
signs, indeed the business of life cannot 
well go on without them; but he must 
know that God is not bound by his plans, 
and is under no obligation to bestow His 
prospering blessing upon them..... Let 
us not, therefore, be discouraged if our 
plans do not answer to our finds, if every- 
thing turns wrong upon our hands. We 
know that He is not unkind, that He does 
not forget us; and we have reason to hope 
that He only brings our own small plans 
and devices to naught because He has 
something of His own—something larger, 
something far better—in store for us. How 


-many are they to whom God has not 


spoken comfortably until He lured them 
into the wilderness, where the soul, with- 
drawn from amid the ruins.of its broken 
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plans and frustrated hopes, is alone with 
Him, sees Him alone, leans on Him only. 


Wednesday, 20th. Proverbs «x. 


Ver. 9. This is the eternal challenge 
which has but one answer. When a man 
recognizes this, he begins to inquire for a 
Saviour. 

Ver. 14. “It is naught, it is naught” is 
the description which the buyer gives of 
the article he wishes to possess himself of. 
The words used to-day are not identical, 
but the same buyer is in the markets. 


Ver. 2. Another of the ancient proverbs 
which men need to attend to to-day. It 
would be well to have this plainly engraved 
before the eyes of all young men as they 
enter upon commercial pursuits. 


Ver. 25. A sane warning against adding 
sins to those which are certainly such in the 
economy of righteousness. There is a wide- 
spread tendency to-day to take vows of 
abstention, or to make promises without 
careful inquiry. 


From Joseph Parker: 


If a man were to say, “Yes, I have made 
my heart clean, and am pure from my sin,” 
the first thing he would do would be to 
contradict the whole testimony of- Scrip- 
ture. Nowhere in the Bible is it allowed 
that any man can purify his own nature. 
Everywhere in the Scriptures the exact 
contrary is explicitly and emphatically laid 
GOWAlwe cess The next thing he does is to 
supersede the work of Christ. The decla- 
ration of the gospel is that the blood of 
Christ cleanseth from all sin; without 
shedding of blood there is no remission. 
.... The next things he does is to with- 
draw himself from all the cleansing, puri- 
fying agencies which constitute the re- 
deeming ministry of the universe. He 
committs the sin against the Holy Ghost— 
the unpardonable sin..... Seeing then 
that so much responsibility would be in- 
curred by returning an affirmative reply to 
the text, who will dare say Yes? Let God 
be true and every man a liar. Blessed are 
those who know the power and the paiu- 
fulness of conviction of sin. Until we 
know what sin is we cannot understand 
the meaning of grace. Only he who has 
been plagued as with the torment of fire 
till his tongue, a blistered tongue, has been 
unable to ask for one drop of water that 
would cool its fever and renew the suf- 
ferer’s hope—only those who have known 
the hopefulness of that agony—are_ pre- 
pared for the Cross, the Christ, the Blood, 
the Gospel. 
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Thursday, 21st. Proverbs xxi. 


Ver. 4. The “lamp” of a man’s life is his 
spirit. Where that is exalted and manifests 
itself in the high look and the proud heart, 
there is sin. All of which is to say that 
for a man to follow a self-centered desire 
without recognition of guidance from God, 
is of the essence of sin. 

Ver. 18. This proverb could only have 
been written by a man who had learned the 
important lesson of taking in broad ex- 
panses in his outlook. He declares the su- 
premacy of right in the economy of the 
world, and that finally in order for the ran- 
som and deliverance of the righteous and 
upright, the wicked and transgressors must 
be dealt with in judgment. 

Ver. 27. In this proverb there is a some- 
what subtle distinction which is nevertheless 
one of extreme importance. In any case the 
sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination. 
That is to say that for any man who is liv- 
ing wrongly before God, to make an of- 
fering to Him in the way of worship, is 
abominable. That abomination becomes 
even more abominable when in the giving of 
the wicked there is definitely an ulterior 
motive. For a wicked man to give for his 
own pleasure is an evil thing; but if he 
hopes by his gift to win some spiritual fa- 
vor, while he yet continues in sin, is a 
deeper evil even still. 


From Joseph Parker: 


Horses had been imported largely from 
Egypt in Solomon’s time, and the importa- 
tion of horses was a direct breach of the 
law as laid down in 1 Kings iv. 26, and be- 
fore that in Deut. xvii. 16. Mian has al- 
ways been trying to be “as God.” He has 
never escaped the first temptation offered 
by the serpent in Eden,—Do this, and ye 
shall bewacsmecodsa ae So man has pre- 
pared himself a horse, and set the horse in 
battle, and assured himself that the animal 
would win the victory; he has laid his hand 
upon the horse’s neck, and declared that 
neck to be clothed with thunder; he has 
lifted the horse’s hoof, and declared it to be 
as a flint; he has looked into the horse’s 
eye, and has seen already. in the lustre of 
that eye the assurance of complete triumph 
over every foe. In all this process man has 
been looking at the wrong object, or look- 
ing in the wrong direction, or making his 
calculation upon a false basis, In reality, 
the horse has nothing to do with the battle, 
nor has the sword of the warrior; in the 
last result safety is of the Lord, that is to 
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say, only in proportion as a man is right is 
he safe, only in the degree of his true reli- 
gion is he assured of prosperity and final 
peace. : ... We shall never be right until 
....in.... resignation and confidence 
we shall look no longer to the horse, to the 
helmet, or to the sword, but to the God of 
battles, and shall find in His direction and 
consolation all that we need in order to - 
throw down our enemies, and enter into ~ 
the sanctuary of victory and the temple of 
peace. 


Friday, 22nd. Proverbs «xt. 1-16. 


Ver. 2. The question that naturally 
arises in the mind on reading this is, Where = 
do they meet together? This proverb is 
often used as having reference to the sanct- 


_uary or house of prayer; but a very super- 


ficial examination of the actual condition 
of affairs will show that this is a use of the 
proverb hardly warranted. The answer to 
the question is that in the sight of God, 
and in His dealing with them, they meet 
together. If one is looking for locality, let 
him look on to the day of final judgment. 

Ver. 6. In this often quoted proverb the 
true sense most certainly is found by the 
adoption of the marginal readings. It is a 
declaration of the true philosophy of edu- 
cation. That which is in a child naturally 
is to be discovered and trained, in order 
that the purpose of its life may be realized. 

Ver. tr. In this proverb again the mar- 
ginal reading, “that hath grace in his lips,” 
should be adopted. The meaning is that the 
two qualifications which will insure the 
friendship of the king are, first, pureness of 
heart, and, secondly, wisdom of expres- 
sion. 

Ver. 14. This does not mean that if a 
man is abhorred of the Lord he will nec- 
essarily fall into this particular pit, but 
rather that he who does fall therein be- 
comes abhorred of the Lord. It is a 
graphic way of setting forth the abomina- 
tion of unchastity. 


From Joseph Parker: 


How wise is the Bible in all these practi- 
cal philosophies! Here is a book that pro- 
tects the poor, that guards men against bor- 
rowing and all the servility following upon 
excessive obligation; here is a book that 
declares the issue and consequence of the 
sowing of iniquity; and here is a book 
which proclaims the blessedness of benefi- 
cence and self-sacrifice. It is upon these 
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grand bases that the claim of the book to 
be considered Divine is founded. They are 
not metaphysical or philosophical bases in 
any sense that can only be comprehended by 
intellectual penetration and culture: they 
are philosophical in a practical sense, in 
that they can be tested by the simplest man 
in the simplest duties of life. Every Chris- 
tian can be a commentator upon passages 
like this; it is not necessary to know the 
original language or to parse the mere 
words with grammatical accuracy: every 
loving heart can stand up and prove the 
blessedness of the bountiful soul, the sa- 
credness and the happiness of beneficent ac- 
tivity. 


Saturday, 23rd. Proverbs xxi. 17—xxiit. 
I4. 


This is the commencement of a section in 
which the method of the book is slightly 
changed. While the teaching is still pro- 
verbial, it takes the form of longer dis- 
courses on general themes. The preacher 
first makes an appeal to his hearer to listen 
on the ground of the importance of wisdom 
as already set forth (ver. 17-21). Then fol- 
lows a discourse on social responsibilities. 
The behavior of the wise toward different 
classes is described. The poor are not to 


be oppressed. Jehovah is their Defender. A 


man of violent temper is to be lét alone, 
lest his ways be learned. Suretyship is to 
be avoided lest it lead to poverty. Estab- 
lished rights in property are to be respected. 
Diligence in business admits to positions of 
influence. When a man through diligence 
is admitted to the company of kings, he is 


- to practice self-restraint. The possession of 


wealth is uncertain, and not to be coveted. 
The hospitality of the evil is not to be ac- 
cepted. Wisdom is not to be wasted on a 
fool. The misfortunes of men are not to 
create an opportunity of wronging them. 


Devotion to the acquirement of knowledge 


is to be maintained. The correction of a 
child is not to be neglected. 


From J. R. Macduff: 


It is not great, or special, or extraordi- 
nary experiences which constitute in the 
best sense the “religious character.” It is 
the uniform daily walk with God; serving 
Him in little things as well as great things 
—in the ordinary duties and every-day avo- 


cations, as well as in the midst of grave 


and eventful contingencies. The spiritual 
life is itself the grandest illustration of the 
power of littles. Character is the product 
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of hourly actions, words, and thoughts; 
daily forgivenesses, unselfishness, kind- 
nesses, sympathies, charities, sacrifices for 
the good of others, struggles against temp- 
tation, submissiveness under trial. It is 
these which constitute “the man!” 


Sunday, 24th. Proverbs xxiii. 15—xrxiv. 


This section consists once again of a se- 
ries of parental counsels. The first is con- 
cerning the habits of wisdom (xxiii. 15— 
xxiv. 12). It utters warnings against envy, 
against the formation of evil companion- 
ships, against excess in passion, against all 
false exhilaration, and urges perpetual at- 
tention to wisdom, and earnest endeavor to 
help those who are in peril. The second is 
concerning the mind of wisdom (xxiv. 13- 
22). It is a mind full of hope, characterized 
by absence of enmity, and impulsed by rev- 
erent fear. The counsels close with further 
teaching concerning the social order. Judg- 
ment must be just, and there must be no 
condoning of wickedness. In proverbial lan- 
guage the importance of working before rest’ 
is indicated. Ere the house be built the 
work is to be done which warrants its 
building. True neighborliness consists in 
refusal to consent to any’ wrong being in- 
flicted upon a neighbor, and also in the ab- 
sence of a vengeful spirit. A graphic de- 
scription of the neglect of the field’ and 
vineyard of the slothful serves as a warn- 
ing against sloth. 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


The worst of sluggards only ask for a 
little slumber. .... A little folding of the 
hands to sleep is all they crave..... WEE 
by these littles the day ebbs out, and the 
time for labor is all gone, and the field is 
grown over with thorns. It is by little pro- 
crastinations that men ruin their souls. 
Sees ¢ Like sands from an hourglass, time 
passes, life is wasted by driblets, and sea- 
sons of grace lost by little slumbers. Oh, 
to be wise, to catch the flying hour, to use 
the moments on the wing! May the Lord 
teach us this sacred wisdom, for otherwise 
a poverty of the worst sort awaits us, eter- 
nal poverty which shall want even a drop of 
water, and beg for it in vain. Like a traveler 
steadily pursuing his journey poverty over- 
takes the slothful, and ruin overthrows the 
undecided: each hour brings the dreaded 
pursuer nearer; he pauses not by the way, 
for he is on his master’s business and must 
not tarry. As an armed man enters with 
authority and power, so shall want come to 
the idle, and death to the impenitent, and 
there will be no escape. 
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Monday, 25th. Proverbs «xv. 


We now come to the second collection of 
the proverbs of Solomon. These, as the 
title specifically declares, constitute a post- 
humous. collection, having been gathered 
together in the days of Hezekiah. Speak- 
ing generally, the proverbs in this collection 
are more picturesque than the former. They 
were for the most part antithetical and log- 
ical. These are pictures, and are more per- 
fectly parabolic. In passing over them, we 
shall again note some of the more striking. 


Ver. rr. The figure is intended to sug- 
gest the thought of proper and beautiful 
setting. Delicate filigree work in silver 
forms a beautiful setting for apples of gold, 
in that it shows. them up in relief, and 
makes their value patent. So also a word 
which answers the apple of gold as a su- 
preme value, is yet more forceful as it is 
fitly spoken, that is, artistically. 


_ Ver. 20. The proverb indicates the im- 
propriety of making merry in the presence 
of sorrow. It is at once a wrong method, 
and serves to increase disturbance, rather 
than to soothe it. 


Ver. 27. Much honey produces nausea. 
So also eventually does self-glorification. 


From Joseph Parker: 


“If thine enemy be hungry, give him 
bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give him 
water to drink: for thou shalt heap coals of 
fire upon his head, and the Lorp shall re- 
watd thee.’ ....To actions like these 
there is no argumentative reply. The mere 
word-splitter is left behind in conscious 
dumbness when he beholds a meekness so 
sublime, a beneficence so unselfish, a self- 
control so perfect; he can answer argu- 
ments, he can bandy words, he is skilled in 
retort and defence; but he cannot answer 
an attitude of prayer, an attitude of heroic 
suffering, a temper of charity; he has no 
reply to the generous hand that is stretched 
out in gifts to the enemy. Here the hum- 
blest Christian wins the proudest triumphs ; 
here the child of God shows that the age of 
miracles is not gone, but is only beginning. 


Tuesday, 26th.. Proverbs xxvi. 


Ver. 2. Therefore, if the heart knows 
that a curse pronounced be unjust, it may 
rest in the certainty that it cannot harm. 


Ver. 3-12. In this group of proverbs the 
fool is the subject. The true method of 
dealing with him is that of chastisement. 
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Caution is needed in answering him lest his 
folly be shared, and, on the other hand, lest 
he be not reproved. The fool is not to be 
trusted. A parable of a fool is lame. Give 
a fool honor, and it is to offer it where it 
is useless. The parable of a fool pierces 
himself. To hire a fool is to insure the 
ruin of work. A fool is preéminently a fool 
because he relishes his folly. The greatest 
fool is the fool who does not know he is a 
fool. 


Ver. 13-16. Four proverbs dealing with — 


the slothful. 


slave of habit. He is incapable of support- 


ing himself. He is preéminently conceited. - 


Ver. 17-23. Here are proverbs describing 
the evil practices and pernicious—effects of 
the meddlesome man. 


Ver. 24-28. These proverbs describe the 
method and punishment of the loveless. 


From Lord Bacon: 


It was prettily devised of A‘sop, the fly 
set upon the axletree of the chariot wheel, 
and saying, “What a dust do I raise!’”’ So 
are there some vain persons that, whatso- 
ever goeth alone, or moveth upon greater 
means, if they have never so little hand in 
it, think it is they who carry it..... Vain- 
glorious men are the scorn of wise men, 
the admiration of fools, the idols of para- 
sites, and the slaves of their own wants. 


Wednesday, 27th. Proverbs xxvii. 


Ver. 5. This proverb takes for granted 
the need for rebuke, and by “hidden love” 
is meant a love which demands rebuke. 

Ver. 14. There is nothing more calculated 
to arouse suspicion than profuse protesta- 
tions of friendship. 

Ver. 15, 16. These must, be read together. 
The first part suggests the persistence and 
wearisomeness of a contentious woman; the 
second part the inability of hindering her. 

Ver. 21. There are three interpretations 
of this proverb. First, that you may know 
what a man is by the way he bears praise. 
Second, that you may know what a man is 
by the things he praises. Third, that a man 
who treats praise as the fining pot does 
silver and gold, purges it of unworthy sub- 
stance. ; 

Ver. 23-27. A brief proverbial discourse, 
setting forth the advantages of a simple ag- 
ricultural life over that of one spent in the 
amassing of wealth. 


He is a coward. He is the ; 
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From C. H. Spurgeon: 


“Be thou diligent to know the state of 
thy flocks, and look well to thy herds.” 
Every wise merchant will occasionally hold 
a stock-taking, when he wii! cast up his ac- 
counts, examine what he has on hand, and 
ascertain decisively whether his trade is 
prosperous or declining. Every man who 
is wise in the kingdom of heaven, will cry, 
“Search me, O God, and try mé;” and he 
will frequently set apart special seasons for 
self-examination, to discover whether things 
are right between God and his soul. 
God Whom we worship is a great heart- 
searcher; and of old His servants knew 
Him as “the Lorp which searcheth the 
heart and trieth the reins of the children of 
men.’ Let me stir you up in His name to 
make diligent search and solemn trial of 
your state, lest .... at the last it be said 
of you, “MENE, MENE, TEKEL: thou 
art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting.” 


Thursday, 28th. Proverbs xxviii. 


Ver. 2. “The transgression of a land” 
must be understood as the opposite of the 
“state shall be prolonged.” Then the pro- 
verb means that a multiplicity of princes is 
an evil, but men of understanding are a 
benefit. 

Ver. 13. Like Ps. xxxii. a remarkable 
revelation of how far these men saw into 
the very heart of truth concerning the at- 
titude of God toward the sinner. 


Ver. 14. The blessedness of caution. The 
peril of stubbornness. 

Ver. 20. The man who makes fidelity 
the master principle will be rewarded. He 


who makes accumulation of wealth the 


master passion will be punished. 


Ver. 27. The latter part of this proverb 
describes an attitude which is very common, 
and which is not popularly supposed to be 
wrong. To hide the eyes means to refuse 
to see poverty. It is the sin of those who 
say they are too sensitive to visit the slums. 


From Isaac Barrow: 


What we give to the poor we deliver and 
intrust in His hands, out of which no force 
can wring it, no craft can filch it; it is laid 
up in heaven, whither no thief can climb, 
and where no moth or rust do abide. In 


spite of all the fortune, of all the might, of . 


all the malice in the world, the liberal man 
will ever be rich; for God’s providence is 
his estate, God’s wisdom and power are his 
defence, God’s love and favor-are his re- 
ward, God’s Word is his assurance, Who 
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hath said that “he which giveth to the poor 
shall not lack”; no vicissitudes therefore of 
things can surprise him or find him unfur- 
nished, no disaster can impoverish him, no 
adversity can overwhelm him; he hath 
a certain reserve against all times and oc- 
casions; he that “deviseth liberal things, 
by ‘liberal things shall he stand.” 


Friday, 29th. Proverbs xxix. 


Ver. 2. The sentiment of this proverb 
often recurs. On the surface it hardly ap- 
pears to be true. To observe long issues 
is to be convinced of the absolute accuracy 
of the sentiment. 

Ver. 8. A fine motto for engraving on 
the walls of the Foreign Office of any na- 
tion. 

Ver. 13. That is to say, that all intelli- 
gence is a Divine gift whether it be used in 
righteousness or in wickedness. Sin is al- 
ways the prostitution of a God-given power 
to base purposes. 

Ver. 18. This proverb teaches that the 
one cohesive principle in national life is that 
of the consciousness of God which issues in 
true social conditions. 

Ver. 2t. This is a simple statement of a 
fact. Whether it be one of blessing or of 
evil depends upon the Christian’s servant. 
An evil servant treated well assumes the 
position of a son in arrogance. A good 
servant treated well assumes the position of 
a son in devotion. 

Ver. 24. In this proverb the words, “he 
heareth the adjuration and uttereth noth- 
ing,” is a purely technical term of the courts, 
which means that a man who, while not the 
actual thief, is yet in fellowship with him, 
will on his oath perjure his soul. 

Ver. 27. A statement of the necessary 
and abiding antipathy between righteousness 
and unrighteousness. 


From Phillips Brooks: 


“The fear of man bringeth a snare.” You 
would get rid of that fear instantly if you 
realized your immortality and stood in the 
midst of the great world of your eternal 
life. What is there in scorn or criticism, 
that dies the day it is born, than can ter- 
rify, however it may pain, the man who is 
to live forever? 


Saturday, 30th. Proverbs xxx. 


This, and the following chapter consti- 
tute an appendix to the book of Proverbs. 
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It is impossible to say who Agur was. In 
this selection from his writings we have first 
an introduction, in which he affirms the fact 
of human incompleteness in wisdom, and 
then utters the memorable prayer which 
reveals his fear of the Lord, and his desire 
for that balanced life which is one of safety. 
From the prayer to the end of the chapter 
we have his observations on.various mat- 
ters affecting conduct. In this the first sec- 
tion opens with a proverb (ver. 10). Then 
follow two groups of four things, four evil 
things, and four things perpetually dissatis- 
fied. The second section opens with a pro- 
verb (ver. 17), and is followed by four 
groups of four things. The first four ex- 
cite wonder, the second four terror, the 
third four are little things but exceeding 
wise, the final four are things of stateliness. 


The whole movement ends with a proverb 
(ver! 32,33): 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


“The conies are but a feeble folk, yet 
make they their houses in the rocks.” No 
monarch in his impregnable fortress is 
more secure than the cony in his rocky 
burrow. The master of ten thousand char- 
iots is not one whit better protected than 
the little dweller in the mountain cleft. 
In Jesus the weak are strong, and the de- 
fenceless safe; they could not be more 
strong if they were giants, or more safe if 
they were in heaven. Faith gives to men 
on earth the protection of the God of 
heaven. More they cannot need and need 
not wish. Conies cannot build a castle, but 
they avail themselves of what is there al- 
ready: I cannot make myself a refuge, but 
Jesus has provided it, His Father has given 
it, His Spirit has revealed it, .... I enter 
it, and am safe from every foe. 
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Sunday, 31st. Proverbs «xx1. 


' This is the second section of the appendix. 

There have been many conjectures as to 

who King Lemuel was, but nothing can cer- 

tainly be said. It is divided into two parts, 

the first of which consists of his mother’s 

advice ‘to him. This advice urges him 

against becoming the slave of passion, warns. 
him that while there may be some excuse 

for the man who is ready to perish if he 

take strong drink, it must utterly be avoided 

by kings and princes. And finally, she sets 

before him the first duty of the kingly of- 

fice, that of caring for all who are oppressed __ 
and needy. The second half is a beautiful 

picture of a virtuous woman, and may be 

supposed to be King Lemuel’s picture of his 

mother. After a fine description of her 
beauty and her diligence, and the helpfui 

influence she exerted in bringing her hus- 

band to places of power, he ends with the 

declaration, 


“Many daughters have done virtuously, 
But thou excellest them all,” 


and with a blessing pronounced upon her. 


From Joseph Parker: 


Such a woman is the mother of the 
world. Evermore will the world need such 
a mother, to nurse it in sickness and com- 
fort it in all the darkness of sorrow. The 
Bible recognizes the beauty, the dignity, and. 
the worth of women beyond all other books. 
Would you see a true woman: she is here: 
drawn at full length. What feature is: 
wanting? What hue is lacking? By this: 
standard may women measure themselves; | 
in this mirror may women see themselves; ; 
this is the ideal woman, therefore the real | 
woman, not as seen in any one individual, . 
but as totalized in the womanhood of the: 
world. 
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Mie SSUNDAY SCHOOL, 


Paying Teachers and Officers: An In- 
quiry as to the Advisability of the 
Practice, and the Opinions of Sev-. 
eral Sunday School Leaders. 


One of our subscribers, a pastor, sent to 
the editor two questions, which he asked to 
have discussed in these columns. The mat- 
ter to which they relate is one that is now 
being considered in many churches and 
Sunday schools, and a number of leaders 
in Sunday-school work and methods were 
asked to send replies to the questions, 
which read as follows :— 

“Are paid Sunday-school teachers and 
officers who do not give their whole time to 
their Sunday-school classes, in the place 
they ought to occupy in God’s sight? 

“Are they a real benefit to the work?” 


Bishop John H. Vincent of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church sends the following re- 
ply 

As a rule Sunday-school teachers and 
officers who can give their whole time with- 
out cost to the work of the Sunday school 
are better qualified for that service than if 
they were professionals who are paid for 
their services. 

But there may be exceptional cases. 
There may be men and women of remark- 
able gifts who are absolutely dependent 
upon the use of these gifts for a livelihood. 
They cannot afford to give the time and 
purchase the literature necessary to the 
perfect discharge of the duties lying in the 
line of their endowment; therefore, the 
church pays some of them to be ministers 
and pastors, and these are Sunday teachers. 
Some of them serve as deaconesses; some 
of them as teachers in religious institutions, 
colleges, seminaries, etc. Why may there 
not be cases where qualified persons may 
be employed by the church on a salary to 
give their whole time to a given work? 

I think this is a broader and more just 
view of this question than to make the 
wholesale statement that every Sunday- 
school teacher should do all his work for 
nothing. 


Mr. W. N. Hartshorn of Boston, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
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International Sunday School Association, 
replies to the first question thus :— 


I have had no experience and have no 
knowledge of cases where teachers received 
pay for their services or who gave their 
“whole” time to their Sunday-school classes. 
I know of no such relationship, and I be- 
lieve that only in exceptional cases would 
it be prudent or wise. 

It might be practical in cases of large 
adult classes, where the membership might 
reach twenty-five to one hundred men or 
women, and special teaching were desired. 
Then a professional teacher might be em- 
ployed to advantage. This would be an 
exception to the rule. 

Now, if you take that.part of your ques- 
tion which relates to “officers” like superin- 
tendents, then I can say that I most thor- 
oughly believe in what is called a “paid 
superintendent,” if the church has a large 
membership and is located in a community 
where there is a large population of young 
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people who ought to be in the Sunday 
school. 

It is absolutely impossible for a minister 
to preach well, do well the duties of a pas- 
tor, meet all other demands, and at the 
same time accomplish all that such a field 
offers as opportunity for service. I believe 
that large Sunday schools. are to-day as 
much in need of a “pastor’—a “shepherd” 
whose business it is to look after its mem- 
bership and to secure the attendance of the 
young people in the neighborhood, to secure 
and train the, teachers, and to supplement 
the work of the teachers—as is the church. 

The results of the work done in any 
large Sunday school are limited only by the 
efficiency of the superintendent and the 
teachers. If the superintendent can only 
give “snatches” of time and thought to this 
most important work, the results will be 
precisely as they would be in such manage- 
ment and conduct of a business. The mis- 
fortune is that we cannot measure the de- 
gree of our inefficiency and lack of service, 
because we have no standard by which 
comparison can be made. 

I believe that the time is not far distant 
when we will have schools for the training 
of superintendents, as we now have schools 
for the training of young men for the 
ministry. It is clear to any careful student 
that the efficiency of the Sunday school 
determines very largely the efficiency of the 
church. If the supply is cut off or in any 
way impaired, the effects are at once felt in 
the church. The Sunday school is more 
and more becoming the training school for 
the church—the nursery from which trans- 
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planting is made into the church. You can- 
not therefore make too generous and wise 
provision for the care and development of 
the Sunday school. 


Mr. Philip E. Howard of the Sunday 
School Times thus expresses his views :— 


In my opinion the introduction of paid 
teachers throughout the Sunday school 
would result in a loss to the Sunday school 
at large, because there are many persons 
teaching in the Sunday school to-day who 
could not be secured for that work if the 
paying of teachers should become the gen- 
eral custom. 

I do believe that in a great many schools 
a paid superintendent is needed. The 
work of a large Sunday school becomes so 
extensive, if it is done well, that it can 
easily take the whole time of an able man 
to manage it well. In that event I should 
see no objection whatever to employing a 
superintendent on a salary. 

It seems to me that we shall get a higher 
grade of work in the classes by continuing 
to use volunteer service under the best 
superintendency that we can secure. I 
count personal influence in the Sunday 
school above technical expertness in meth- 
ods of instruction, if one must judge be- 
tween the two. But more and more it is 
easily possible for the untrained volunteer 
teacher to become a trained volunteer 
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The Sunday School. 


teacher, who is willing to set apart a cer- 
tain time every week for the work of Bible 
study and Bible teaching, including more or 
less visiting among the homes of the 
scholars. 

I cannot think that there is anything 

morally wrong in employing a Sunday- 
ae teacher on a salary, if a school 
wishes to do so, but it does not seem to me 
the part of wisdom. It would be hurtful, 
F think, to the Sunday school as an institu- 
tion to do anything that would take out 
from its work by such a process some of 
the strong men and noble women of great 
influence in the community, who could not 
accept any honorarium for their services, 
and would not, and yet who would stand 
out in perhaps a somewhat embarrassing 
contrast to other teachers who might be 


~ employed by the school. 


I doubt very much if a class that is 
properly. organized, even if it is a very 
large one, needs to demand the whole time 
of the leader. I think if the leader were to 
give his whole time to the work, a great 
many persons in the class would lose by it 
through the fact that he would do the most 
of the work, whereas under the present 
circumstances, he sets a great many others 
at work, which is one of ‘the best things he 
can do for his class. 

I donot know of any reason why. it 
would be wrong in God’s sight for a teacher 
or an officer in the Sunday ‘school to re- 
ceive pay for his whole time, if devoted to 
that work, and I can imagine some cases 
in which there might be a degree of benefit 


. to the work, but in view of the tremendous 


advantages of volunteer service, both to the 
school and to the volunteer, I would regret 
the introduction in any general way of paid 
teachers in the Sunday school, though I 
would be glad to see paid superintendents 
utilized wherever a school could support a 
‘man who is big enough to handle the work 
better than any volunteer available to the 
school. 


Dr. Edwin C. Broome of Adelphi Acade- 
my, Brooklyn, writes as follows :— 


These questions are indefinite, and for 
that reason are difficult to answer. If the 
emphasis is on the words, whole time, I 
can reply at once that there is no more need 


_ for teachers to give their whole time to 


pleased with 


Sunday-school teaching ig, and to be paid pro- 


-portionately, than there is for members of 


the choir to give their whole time and be 
paid for it. T am not sure that any of us 
are able to say. what position we do “occupy 
in God’s sight.” On the other hand, we do 


“not eievibute to God a very high degree of 


if we = thitike that | Ele= is 
the irregular, disorganized 
and ineffective teaching which is done in 
many Sunday schools. 

As to the second qitestion, 


discrimination 


I would say 
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that anybody who does work well is a bene- 
fit to the work, whether he devotes the 
whole or part of his time to it, and whether 
he does it gratis or for pay. I believe that 
teaching, to be done well, whether the sub- 
ject be geography or the Bible, requires 
teachers who have been thoroughly trained 
in the principles and methods of teaching. 
I believe that the present-day Sunday- 
school teacher who has been thus trained 
is the exception and not the rule. 

The average Sunday-school superintend- 
ent also, however well-meaning he may be, 
is helpless on the side of principles and 
methods of teaching, and school organiza- 
tion. Now, where shall we look for these 
teachers and superintendents, trained as 
they should be? The answer is, The day 
school. How can we induce them to give 
to the Sunday school the benefit of their 
training and experience? Pay them, just 
as you pay your trained singers. Then you 
can depend upon them, and can ask them to 
give regular attention to the work, to be 
present every Sunday, to prepare the les- 
sons thoroughly, to attend teachers’ meet- 


ings, and to visit the homes of their 
scholars. : ; 
The Sunday school is an exceedingly 


important department of the church. It 
should give the rising generation a thor- 
ough and intelligent foundation for Chris- 
tian life. The superintendent of that de- 
partment should be as well trained to teach 
and to supervise teaching as the minister is 
to preach and to conduct other services of 
the church. We do not expect Sunday- 
school superintendents and teachers to 
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work merely because of the money, any 
more than we believe that ministers preach 
for the same motive. The reason for pay- 
ing the Sunday-school teacher is to make 
it possible for him to devote his time and 
talent regularly to the work. 

As the questions are general and indefi- 
nite, | have made my answers somewhat 
general in the hope that some of my points 
may answer the queries in the mind of the 
questioner. 


The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, pas- 
tor of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church, New York, has recently installed 
a full corps of paid teachers in the Sunday 
school of that church. In answer to the 
questions he says :— 


Replying to your note of inquiry, I should 
answer both questions affirmatively. If I 
did not think an affirmative reply were in 
order, I would not have advocated securing 
paid teachers for my own Bible school. 
Replying more specifically to the second 
question, I can certify to the advantage to 
my school of the policy so recently adopted 
by us. 


Dr. George W. Bailey of Philadelphia is 
the chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the World’s Fifth Sunday School Con- 
vention. He sends the following letter :— 


I fear I cannot render you much assist- 
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ance. I do not know of a single paid Sun- 
day-school teacher, that is, one who is paid 
to teach a Sunday-school class. I know 
of but two paid superintendents. One of 
these men gives his entire time to the work 
of the church and Sunday school; the other 
according to agreement, gives part of his 
time, and I have no doubt he gives all the 
time which he agreed to give. 

When the church discovers the Sunday 
school, and its possibilities as a factor in 
evangelizing the world, I believe that paid 
superintendents will be regarded as a 
necessity. Sorry I cannot give you more 
satisfactory expression. 


Dr. Richard Morse Hodge is in charge of 
the Extension Courses at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and also has charge 
of the Model Sunday School at the Teach- 
ers’ College. Here is his reply :— 


Is this a question of the effect of pay 
upon the teacher? Did not clergymen often 
receive a partial support from the church, 
for a part of their time in the days before 
a full support of the clergy by the church 
became general? Did not Jesus and His 
apostles receive a partial support from 
friends, while they divided their time be- 
tween preaching and their trades? Pay to 
any artist worthy the name, whether teacher, 
doctor, minister, painter, or musician, or 
pay to a student of science, is for his time, 
not for his services. Unless a man not in 
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trade loves his calling above money he 
should be in trade, where money is the just 
measure of values. For money, a teacher 
can buy himself time to teach, and if 
worthy to teach at all, he is incorruptible. 

Practically speaking, however, our ques- 
tion has two sides. They would be foolish 
corporations, who would press pay upon a 
host of servants willing and able to labor 
without wages. Countless philanthropic, 
literary and civic societies have officers who 
serve more or less laboriously without price. 
Many of these societies, on the other hand, 
have secretaries who are paid for a part of 
their time. Ministerial clerks, similarly 
paid, are common in ecclesiastical courts 
themselves. Who would propose to pay 
all Sunday-school teachers where so many 
are able and willing to serve without any 
stipend? But while some have been born 
with money and some have made money, 
others must have money thrust upon them 
to buy them the freedom to teach. I know 
many Christian and Jewish Sunday-school 
teachers who are paid for a part of their 
time. : 

One case will suffice for illustration. A 
lady whom I have known for twenty-five 
years is now a widow with a son to sup- 
port. She is a school teacher, marvelously 
endowed and very far from strong. For 
a long time she had to keep her bed half 
of every Sunday. On Saturdays she did 
her sewing. A Sunday school secured her 
services for three dollars a Sunday. And 
she put out her sewing and spent Saturday 
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mornings in bed. I think I have never 
met with a stronger spiritual influence in 
a Sunday school than hers. At the Model 
Sunday School at Teachers’ College, teach- 
ers are paid $3.00 a Sunday and the children 
pay tuition. They contribute also to philan- 
thropic causes. The school is five years 
old and the plan has met every expectation. 
The business relation involved in paying 
for a teacher’s time is an advantage in it- 
self. It makes discharge for cause a sim- 
ple act instead of a matter of diplomacy. 
It is a fact, moreover, explain it how you 
will, that the paid teacher is as a rule 
more punctual and regular in attendance 
and studies more faithfully than the volun- 
teer. Is it because that, where money is 
passed, justice is invoked? Certainly faith- 
fulness is essential to the spirituality which 
Sunday-school teaching demands. 


Mr. Marion Lawrance, general secretary 
of the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, writes :— 


In regard to fhe question would say to 
you that I am not in a position to decide 
whether anybody is in the right place in 
God’s sight, providing they are following 
the best light they have and the dictates of 
their own conscience. 

I can conceive of circumstances under 
which a man would be justifiable in re- 
ceiving pay for almost any kind of Chris- 
tian work, even if he did not give his whole 
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time to it. As a general rule, however, I 
would not approve of the plan and do not 
imagine it would work to the best interests 
of the cause. 


The Rev. Dr. Rufus Miller, secretary of 
the. Sunday School Board of the German 
Reformed Church, writes :— 


There is no doubt that the rule as to paid 
Sunday-school teachers and officers should 
be, that they give their entire time to the 
work. But it seems to me there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule. It is difficult to give 
correct judgment in an abstract case. I 
have known of concrete cases where per- 
sons paid for their services, in giving part 
time, have been a real benefit to the school 
with which they were connected; and of 
several cases in which such workers were a 
positive detriment. 


The Rev. Dr. H. M. Hamill of the Sun- 
day School Department of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, says :— 


My answer decidedly is that such teach- 
ers are mot in their right places. If one, 
in any Christian work, gives his whole 
time to God’s service, he should be paid 
and well cared for. But if a Sunday-school 
teacher takes pay for part time and has 
other secular work and pay, it reduces his 
Sunday-school work to a weak professional- 
ism. On the same grounds and by the 
same sign, I am against preachers mixing 
the secular and the religious, and securing 
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Dr. H. M. HAMILL. 


pay for each. I believe when:God calls 
upon the’church to support a worker He 
calls that worker to devote himself wholly 
to the work. 


METHODS FOR MEN. 


A Church Souvenir. 


The Brotherhood of St. Paul of the First 
Methodist Church of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
issued an attractive souvenir booklet con- 
taining nineteen half-tone pictures of the 
church building, inside and out. The pic- 
tures are large and the photographic work 
good. They would be much more attractive, 
however, had they been taken at times when 
the auditorium and the various rooms had 
had people in them. Of course this would 
have added to the photographic difficulties, 
and as it is the booklet is very interesting. 


The president of the Brotherhood, Mr. 


H. E. Dingley, writes :— 


We find it an effective way of bringing 
our church and its activities to the atten- 
tion of friends and strangers. We are a 
downtown church and are succeeding in 
reaching a large number of the hitherto un- 
churched. Attractive printing judiciously 


distributed is 
men. 


successful, especially with 


Planning Brotherhood Work. 


Ten years ago the Westminster Brother- 
hood of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Keokuk, lowa, was organized. It has been 
more than ordinarily successful, and has a 
constitution considered by many as a 
model. The definite work of the organiza- 
tion is outlined in Article VI., which will 
be found helpful by those planning church 
organizations of men. It reads as fol- 
lows?— 

The definite purpose of the Brotherhood 
is to bring men to Christ and to the activi- 
ties of the Christian life. This purpose 


shall be prosecuted through the work of the 
following committees :— 

1. Executive committee. Composed of 
the officers and chairmen of the several 
other committees, to have general direction 
of the Brotherhood. 


— 


Organ 


2. Membership committee. To secure 
new members and to encourage the fidelity 
and usefulness of all members. 

3. Committee of inside work. To have 
special responsibility for work done in con- 
nection with meetings in the church, and 
specifically :— 

(a) To welcome strangers and occa- 
sional attendants; to introduce them to the 
Brotherhood and the pastor; to cultivate 
the spirit of fellowship among the men of 
the church and congregation. 

-(b) To stimulate the interest of men in 
all the church services; to prepare, under 
the pastor’s approval, musical or other pro- 
grams, especially for the Sunday evening 
service. 

(c) To provide such social meetings as 
shall be for the best interest of the Brother- 
hood and the men of the church and con- 
gregation. 

(d) To hold religious meetings for men, 
and through these and other proper means, 
bring the gospel invitation and Christian 
obligation to men individually. 

(e) To inform and interest the men of 
the church and congregation in its mission- 
ary and benevolent operations. 

4. Committee of outside work. To have 
special responsibility for work to be done 
outside the church, and specifically :— 

-(a) To invite strangers and non-church- 
goers to the services of.this church; to se- 
cure regularity of attendance by the men of 
the congregation who are irregular or in- 
different. 

(b) To use all proper means to advertise 
the work and services of the church. 

(c) To visit strangers and the sick, and 
report all such cases to the pastor and 
executive committee. 

5. Finance committee. To provide the 
funds necessary for the work of the 
Brotherhood. The treasurer of the Brother- 
hood shall be chairman. 


Another plan full of suggestion is found 
in the Constitution of the Brotherhood in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Blairs- 
town, Pa., which was organized but a few 
months ago. Its work is divided into six 
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departments: Executive; Programme; Fel- 
lowship; Entertainment; Bible Study; and 
Missions. The work for each department 
is thus outlined :— 


1. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Department, which shall consist of all the 
officers and the chairman of the Depart- 
ments, to appoint four additional members 
to each of the other Departments, and to 
have general supervision of the Brother- 
hood. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Depart- 
ment on Programme to prepare programme 
for each meeting, and to look after all press 
work and other measures of publicity, and 
such printing and publishing as the Brother- 
hood may authorize. 

3. It shall be the duty of the Depart- 
ment on Fellowship to select suitable men 
for membership in the Brotherhood; to 
promote the spirit of Christian fraternity ; 
to greet strangers at all the church services; 
and to ascertain the name and residence of 
all persons in the vicinity who do not at- 
tend any church, to invite them to the ser- 
vices and to extend to them the hand of 
fellowship. 

4. It shall be the duty of the Depart- 
ment on Entertainment to provide all so- 
ciables for the purposes of pleasure and 
recreation; to arrange for music and to 
provide refreshments. 

5. It shall be the duty of the Depart- 
ment on Bible Study to organize and main- 
tain classes for the systematic study of the 
Word of God, and to use such means as 
may seem advisable to strengthen and make 
more efficient the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures as a controlling influence of life. 

6. It shall be the duty of the Department 
on Missions to impress upon the members 
their high privilege of sharing the responsi- 
bility and work of the world’s redemption; 
to promote in each man, in the church, by 
Mission Study Classes and otherwise, a 
definite interest in world-wide evangeliza- 
tion, believing that it is the whole business 
of the church, and it is the business of the 
whole church, to give the whole gospel to 
the whole world. 


ORGAN AND CHOIR. 


Congregational Singing. 


Before the New York Churchman’s As- 
sociation, the Rev. Dr. William T. Man- 
ning, assistant rector of Trinity Parish, 
read a paper with the above title. Al- 
though he had in mind the service of the 
Episcopal Church and was speaking to 
clergymen of that communion, his con- 


clusions and suggestions will apply to 
every congregation. 
First, speaking of the deplorable ab- 


sence in many of the churches of participa- 
tion by the people in the service, Dr. Man- 
ning says that there is nothing that would 
do more to restore the art of worship, to 
stimulate and encourage church attendance, 
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REV. WILLIAM T. MANNING, D. D. 


to lift the people to a higher level of re- 
ligious earnestness, than the true develop- 
ment of congregational singing. None will 
question the fact, he adds, that congrega- 
tional singing, if it can be attained, has a 
power to touch and move and lift up the 
hearts of the people into the very heights of 
worship, with which no other agency can 
compare. 

In the consideration of the subject Dr. 
Manning holds that three things should be 
kept in view :— 


First—There need be, and should be, no 
conflict between the rights of the choir and 
the rights of the congregation. The service 
of the church gives ample opportunity for 
both. 


Second—Congregational singing does not 
mean that we are to bring down the music 
of the church to the level of the capability 
of the congregation. It means, on the con- 
trary, that by persistent and earnest and 
systematic effort, we are to seek to bring 
the singing of the congregation up towards 
the level of the music of the church. The 
true ideal of congregational singing is, in 
the words of Sir John Stainer, to convert 
our congregations as far as may be into 
“Vast amateur choirs.” 


The third point to be remembered is that, 
if we desire to have congregational singing 
in our churches, we must be willing to give 
thought and care and effort, yes, and to 
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spend money also, in order to secure it. It 
is just here that the whole question hinges. 
Congregational singing is perfectly prac- 
ticable. There is enough music in any con- 
gregation to make its attainment possible. 
We can have it if we care enough about it 
really to work for it. We cannot have it, 
however, any more than we can have any 
other good thing, by merely wishing for it 
and agreeing that it is good. 

We have been too much disposed to think 
of congregational singing as something 
that might be expected to come about of it- 
self, or that, at any rate, involved nothing 
more than the selection of such simple and 
familiar music as the congregation would 
without any training undertake to sing. 

Even where congregational singing means 
only the hearty singing of hymns of 
the camp-meeting style, it is not secured 
without care and forethought and effort; 
and where it means the noble and worthy 
rendering of the service of the church, the 
effort must ke, as the result will also be, 
correspondingly greater. 

Why should we not give as serious and 
careful thought to improving the singing 
of the congregation as we give, and rightly 
give, to improving the singing of the choir? 

Let me venture to offer two or three 
practical suggestions :— 

1. If there is to be any success in de- 
veloping congregational singing, there must 
be a strong and unfeigned interest in it on 
the part of both rector and organist. To- 
gether they can accomplish it, but neither 
can hope to carry it to success without the 
other. 

2. There must be each season a series of 
stated rehearsals for the congregation, con- 
ducted by the regular organist and choir- 
master, and at these rehearsals the rector 
must himself always be present. 

3. The people must be provided with 
both the words and the music of everything 
that is to be sung. 

4, The same tunes must be sung often 
enough for the congregation to become 
thoroughly familiar with them. The tunes 
used should all be of the highest order, but 
the number needed to give sufficient va- 
riety will be found to be surprisingly small. 

It is, I believe, not too much to say that 
a revival of congregational singing in its 
true sense in our churches would go very 
far toward a revival among us of true re- 
ligion. 


Organ for a Rural Church. 


The following inquiry states conditions 
very similar to those met with in many 
rural churches. Therefore both inquiry and 
reply are presented for the information of 
others having in mind the purchase of a 
pipe organ. The following letter was re- 
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ceived at the CHurcH Economist Depart- 
ment :— 


Dear Siy:—We purpose purchasing a 
pipe organ for our church and write to ask 
for advice in the selection of a suitable in- 
strument. The conditions, briefly, are as 
follows :— 


Our church is in a rural community and 
has a seating capacity for about eight hun- 
dred. We have a volunteer choir and in 
the past have had to depend upon a piano 
to lead the congregational singing. The 
church committee has had no experience in 
selecting an organ and we are at a loss to 
know what to look for to meet our re- 
quirements. Will you kindly answer the 
following inquiries? 

1. What features or “points” should we 
look for in the selection of a serviceable 
instrument for such a congregation? We 
do not look for anything fancy, but simply 
for an ordinary instrument adapted to con- 
gregational singing. 

2. What kind of instrument needs least 
repairing and tuning? 

3. Do climatic conditions 
considered ? 

4, What could such an instrument be 
procured for from a well established, relia- 
tle firm? 


need to be 


Yours very truly, 
CuTHBERT LAMSON. 


A copy of the letter was forwarded to 
Mr. J. Warren Andrews, well-known as an 
organ expert, as well as an organist and 
teacher, and the following is his reply :— 


Replying to your query: The first and 
most important “point” would be the choice 
of builder. If your committee its un- 
familiar with organ construction, it should 
seek expert advice in this particular. With 
a wise choice, strength in construction, 
quality of material, adequate wind supply 
and artistic voicing, essentials would be in- 
sured. 

2. If the space is favorable, the kind of 
instrument requiring the least repair would 
be the “straight tracker” action, with the 
old-fashioned “slide chest,” with a tubular 
pneumatic pedal. The tracker pedal, after 
it becomes worn, is too noisy. If your 
committee could be sure of securing a 
builder who has a truly successful pneu- 
matic system, it is, I think preferable to all 
others. But there are many poor systems, 
where the most annoying troubles are con- 
stantly appearing. Avoid electric actions 
in small organs. 

3. Climatic conditions are fixed for us. 
It is for the builder’s interest to see that 
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the organ chamber ke made as free from 
dampness as it is possible to make it. 
There is no greater enemy of the organ 
than dampness. A good builder will see 
that his stock is properly seasoned, as an 
instrument made of poorly seasoned ma- 
terial is in constant need of repairs, in 
both wind-ways and action. 


4. The appended specification, which 
would cost from $3,500 to $4,000 would, it 
seems to me, be adapted to your needs. It 
is large enough to enable an organist to 
give great variety to his work, besides hay- 
ing sufficient power for accompanying a 
large congregation. I should advise the 
Swell pipes, except the 2 ft., being carried 
up 73 notes in order to carry the super 
couplers through their compass. Following 
is the scheme :— 


Compass of Manuals, 61 notes; Pedals 
30 notes. 

Great Organ: Open Diapason, 8 ft., 
metal; Melodia, 8 ft., wood; Dulciana, 8 ft., 
metal; Octave, 4 ft., metal; Flute, 4 ft., 
metal. 

Swell Organ: Bourdon, 16 ft., wood; 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., metal; Salicional, 8 
ft., metal; Acoline, 8 ft., metal; Hohl Floete, 
8 ft., wood; Violina, 4 ft., metal; Flute, 4 
ft., wood; Flautina, 2 ft., metal; Oboe, 8 ft., 
metal. 

Pedal Organ: Open Diapason, 16 ft., 
wood; Floete, 8 ft., augmented from the 
Open, 12 pipes; Bourdon, 16 ft., taken from 


the Swell, and entirely independent of 
the Swell Manual. 
Couplers: Swell to Great; Swell to 


Pedal; Great to Pedal; Swell to Great, 4 
ft.; Swell to Great, 16 ft.; Swell to Swell, 
4 ft.; Tremolo. 

Combinations: Three and release for 
Swell; two and release for Great; Great to 
Pedal reversible; Swell Pedal; Crescendo 
Pedal. 


If the committee has had no experience 
in the purchase of an organ, I should ad- 
vise them to secure some expert upon 
whom they can rely and trust the matter 
entirely to his judgment. They will save 
more than the cost and eliminate the risk 
of obtaining a poor instrument. The list 
of cheapening processes employed by un- 
scrupulous builders is a long one, and said 
builders are quick to take advantage of the 
novice. The man who places his price too 
cheap should be looked upon with suspicion. 
An artistic organ cannot be built by any 
one except an artist in this line, and to 
discover him is the most important duty of 
the committee. 


Very truly yours, 
J. WARREN ANDREWS. 


CHURGHRARCHITEC RUA: 


A Graeco-Roman Church. 


An unusual church building is the new 
Beech Street Baptist Church of Texarkana, 
Ark. the architects of which have aban- 
doned conventional ecclesiastical styles and 
designed a Graeco-Roman structure which 
is decidedly handsome. Details of the in- 
terior arrangements of the church are not 


BEECH STREET BAPTIST CHURCH, 
TEXARKANA, ARK. 


at hand, but that the auditorium follows the 
same architectural style as the exterior is 
shown by the picture of the organ installed 
by the Hutchings-Votey Company, the case 


of. which was designed to harmonize with 
the architecture of the church. The first 
service was held in this church at the be- 


ginning of the present year. 


ORGAN IN BEECH STREET CHURCH. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING: 


A Comprehensive Folder. 


The Wilson Avenue Reformed Church 
of Columbus, Ohio, issues a four-page leaf- 
let, of a size to slip into the average com- 
mercial envelope. It is attractively printed 
in brown ink and has on its first page the 
name of the church, the name and resi- 
dence of the pastor, the Rev. W. H. Tus- 
sing, the hours of Sunday school, Sunday 
services, and the Wednesday evening 
meeting, and an excellent half-tone cut of 
the exterior of the church. 

The two inside pages tell first, “A Frag- 
ment of Church History,” by which the 
reader is informed of the origin of the 
German Reformed Church and something 
of its doctrinal standards. Second, in- 
formation as to the organization of the 
Wilson Avenue Church; and third, under 
the heading, “Our Work,’ the preaching, 
the Sunday school, and the mid-week ser- 
vice are talked of. On the fourth page is 

-an invitation to strangers, which is here 
- reproduced. 


who are strangers 
Ca al andhave nochurch 
home: who would enjoy a 
helpful hour of worship on 
Sunday and mid-week; who 
are weary and would find rest: 
who are not satisfied and 
would lead a higher life; who 
are willing to help us in her- 


alding the coming of the King 
and in applying the truths of 
the Gospel to the problems of 


life, our Church extends a 
hearty welcome. 
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Novel Newspaper Notice. 


A few weeks ago the following adver- 
tisement appeared in the columns of a 
Neéw York daily. It is said that the Bible 
Study Class at the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church is growing in numbers and 
influence, and doubtless such advertising 
as this has much to do with it. 


Religious Rotices. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


SAY then, Hath God cast away 

His people? Ged forbid. For I 
also am an Israelite. of the seed of 
Abraham. cf the tribe of Benjamin. 

God hath not cast away his pco- 
ple which he foreknew. Wot ye 
not what the Seripture saith ot 
Elias: how he maketh intercession 
to God against Israei, saying, 

Lord, they have killed thy proph- 
ets, and digged down thine altars, 
and I am left aloac, and they seek 
wy life. 

But what saith the answer: of 
God unto him? I have reserved to 
myself seven thousund men, who 
Fave not bowed the knee to the 
image of Baal. 

Even so then at this present time 
also there is a remnant according 
to the election of grace.—[Paul.. 


Systematic Bible Study Glass 


Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
55th St. and Fifth Avenue, Chapel entrance, 
Every Sunday moraing at $:45. 

Come if in the City for only one Sunday. 
ALL MEN INVITED. 

Note-Books Provided. 

Dr. Stevenson leads the Class January 13. 


Thou hast a few names even in 
Sardis which have not dvtiled their 
garments; and they shall walk 
with me in white; for they are 
worthy.—[John. 

And when ke had called the peo- 
ple unto him with his disciples 
also, he said unto them, Whcso- 
ever will come after me, lect him 
deny himself, and take up, bis 
eross, and follow me. 

For whosovver Will save his life 
sSball lose it; but whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake and the 
gespel’s, the same shall save it. | 

For what shall it profit a map, if 
he sball gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul? 

Or what shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul? ; 

Whosoever therefore shall ~ be 
asbamed of me and of: my words, 
in this adultereus and sinful gen- 
eration, of him also shall the Son 
of man be ashamed, when he 
cometh in the glory of his lather 
with the boly angels.—[Mark. 

Behold. I stand at the door, apd 
knock; if any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I wlll come in 
to him, and wiil sup witb him, and © 
he with me. : 

To him that overcometh will 1 
grant to sit with me in my tbrone, 
eyen as I also overcame, and am 
set down with my [Father in his 
throne. 

He that hath an ear. let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches.—[John. 


Invitation Cards. 


From the Second Baptist Church, Phila- 
delphia, come several suggestive cards, well 
printed, cheerful, indicating the cordial 
welcome that awaits the stranger at that 
church. Two of the cards are here repro- 
duced. Each has, on the reverse, the hours 
of the stated meetings for the week. 


SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH 


Seventh Street, below Girard Avenue 


Rev. ELMER W. POWELL, S.T.D., PASTOR 


Extends a cordial welcome 
to attend its services 


(OVER) 


THERE IS ALWAYS A WELCOME FOR 
YOUTAT THE 


Second Baptist Church 


SEVENTH ST., BELOW GIRARD AVE. 


REV. ELMER W. POWELL, S. T. D., PASTOR 
1819 N, Franklin-St. Bell Phone, Kensington 43-53 D 


COME WITH US 
AND WE WILL DO THEE GOOD 


OVER 


A Cordial Invitation. 


This is another folder; this one issued 
by the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church, New York. It has six pages and 
is printed in green and orange on light 
brown paper. Displaved on the first page 
is merely this, “A Most Cordial Invitation 
to -—?.” At the top of the second page is 
the word “Why,” and beneath is the fol- 
lowing :— 


UST because you need us and we 
need you. Thus can we be 
mutually helpful, socially and spirit- 
ually, and so fulfill our Lord’s com- 
mand, “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens.” 


The third page is headed, “Where,” and 
shows a picture of the church as well as 
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directions for reaching it. Page four is 
headed, “What,” and tells :— 


UR Bible School awaits your 
children; our Endeavor So- 

ciety is looking for the youth; our 
church is open to all. You will find 
the pews free, the services brief, the 
music excellent, and the creed sim- 


ple. 


“Whom” heads the fifth page, 
tells to whom the invitation is extended :— 


which 
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‘NYONE who is without a 
Church Home and who is 
seeking Christian fellowship, with 
the privilege of worship and service, 
or who desires a helping hand in the 
struggle for a better life. All such 
are promised a hearty welcome at 


our door. 
G. Ernest Merriam, 


Minister. 


The last page bears the hours of the 
regular services, and is headed, “When.” 


ONE CHURCH—THREE CONGREGATIONS: 


The Extension Plan of the Westchester 
Congregational Church 


Five and a half years ago a Congrega- 
tional Church was organized in the outskirts 
of the town of White Plains, in the Har- 
lem Valley about twenty-five miles north of 
New York. A young minister was installed 
and under his leadership the church grew 
rapidly. Its influence extended beyond its 
immediate neighborhood and two other con- 
gregations have been formed and churches 
built for them. Now the three are main- 
tained under one central church organiza- 
tion. The plan is a novel one and it has 
succeeded. One of the pastors, the Rev. 
Arthur O. Pritchard, has written the fol- 
lowing account of it:— 


In the outset let me say that we have not 
a church and two missions, but three co- 
ordinate congregations of one church. Two 
of them are self-supporting, and all have 
the same place in the life of the church, 
limited only by their size. Neither have we 
a college of three churches federated for 
mutual help, for the property is owned by 
the whole church. Members received by 
any of the congregations are members of 
the Westchester: Church, as a child born in 
the state of New York is also a citizen of 
the United States. The church is a unity 
as our country is a unity. 

The origin and development of the 
church have been but the following out of 
a natural movement. Each step has been 
an attempt to advarce Christ’s Kingdom by 
meeting actual conditions in a practical 
way. \ 

The first congregation was organized in 
October, 1901, by a number of men living 


THE WHITE PLAINS CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 


in a newly settled part of White Plains. 
There were no Congregationalists among 
them, but that form of church government 
was adopted as the best suited for a union 
church. The Rev. William Dana Street 
was called from a Reformed Church as the 
first pastor. Before the first year had 
passed a number of people in Scarsdale, 
four miles. to the south, came into the 
membership of the church. Realizing its 
responsibilities to this community, the 
church secured a theological student to 
conduct services in Firemen’s Hall, Scars- 
dale, in connection with a Sunday school 
already organized. From the outset it was 
evident that this work could not be run as 
a mission, accordingly two officers of the 
church were elected from this community. 
With the student they were given direct 
charge of the work, reporting to the Board 
of Officers. In 1903 the student was or- 
dained and became one of the pastors of 
the church. A building was erected in 1904 
and the Scarsdale congregation became 
fully equipped. Meanwhile, guided by the 
experience of the past year, the present 
form of organization was worked out into 
a set of by-laws. 

In the spring of 1905 the church again, 
realizing its responsibility to an  un- 
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churched neighborhood, organized a Sun- 
day school in that part of White Plains 
known as Chatterton Hill—a more hetero- 
geneous community than either of the 
others. A student was again secured, a 
portable chapel was erected, officers nomi- 
nated by the people themselves were elected 
and another congregation came into being. 
The student, the Rev. Walter B. Dickinson, 
has since been ordained and is now the 
second associate pastor of the Westchester 
Church. 

Having before us the history of the three 
congregations let us see how they are main- 
tained. While the ultimate authority in all 
things rests in the membership of the 
church, the administration of affairs has 
been largely delegated to the Board of 
Officers. This board is composed of all the 
officers of the church—pastors, trustees, 
deacons, general treasurer, local treasurers 
and clerk—without regard to whether they 
come from self-supporting congregations or 
not. This board meets as a unit and is 
presided over by the pastor. Larger con- 
gregations have larger representation by 
virtue of the fact that deacons are elected 
by the congregations in the ratio of one to 
every fifty communicants. Before this 
board come reports of officers, plans for the 
development of the church, annual budgets 
to be presented to the church, and nomina- 
tions for new officers other than deacons 
and local treasurers; these being chosen by 
the local congregations. 

Realizing that local officers are best quali- 
fied to handle the affairs of the local con- 
gregations, the administration of local in- 
terests, as the conduct of services, care of 
property, etc., is given over to the officers 
attending a given place of worship. They 
meet monthly and report at the quarterly 
meetings of the whole board. 

The management of the finances I will 
discuss under receipts, expenditures and 
church extension. The regular channel for 
receipts is the same as in many churches 
—cash and envelope offerings and cash 
subscriptions. We have no pew rentals. 
The money received by any congregation 1s 
used for the running expenses of that con- 
gregation, unless received for a_ specified 


object, as missionary offerings. It is all 
received and disbursed by the local treas- 
urer. To the general treasurer is sent all 
money given by the congregations for be- 
nevolent purposes. Other money is paid 
out according to a budget submitted at the 
beginning of the year by the local officers 
and approved by the church at its annual 
meeting. One item on this budget must be 
the salary of the minister directly in charge 
of the congregation. This salary is sent by 
all local treasurers to the general treasurer, 
who pays the ministers. 

Suppose a given congregation is unable 
to meet its budget? Or suppose the church 
wishes to take up new work? Where does 
the money come from? It comes from the 
Church Extension Fund. This is a fund 
held by the general treasurer “to be used to 
meet any deficit that may arise in the ad- 
ministration by any congregation of its lo- 
cal finances, and for the extension work of 
the church.” The fund is administered 
solely by the Board of Officers. This 
means that officers of assisted congrega- 
tions have a voice in the administration of 
this fund as well as the others. In our 
three years’ experience we have never 
found any inclination to “lie down” on this 
fund. On the other hand officers are anx- 
ious to present to the full board the best 
possible showing of their work. The fund 
is supplied by an annual offering, taken in 
all three congregations. The offering last 
year was over $700. 

This plan of organization ‘is no longer an 
experiment. It has been running success- 
fully for nearly three years. During that 
time the church has called and ordained 
three pastors and one missionary pastor. 
Two churches have been built and ground 
purchased for a third. We have organized 
an entirely new work and have taken it into 
our fellowship. We have had one congre- 
gation pass from the days of minority to the 
era of self-support. But best of all we 
have given men the opportunity to assist 
their brothers in Christian service, and have 
given to small, weak enterprises the full 
activity of a church. Our membership to- 
day is 404. The largest congregation has 
274, the smallest 50. 
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CHURCH METHODS IN BRIEF. 


Notice or Rort Cau. — Attractively 
printed in violet and green on a light green 
card was the notice sent out by the Rev. 
Elmer W. Powell for the First Roll Call 
of the members of the Second Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. The form was a 
postal card (private) with attached card 
for reply. Afternoon and evening were 
used for the occasion, a first meeting being 
held at four o’clock with an address by the 
pastor. From 5.30 to 6.30 supper was 
served, and the roll. was called at 7.30. 
Those who were unable to be present were 
asked to return the reply card, filling out 
the blanks. This card read :— 


“9 fuas glad fulen they said unto me, 
Let us go unto the house of the Gord.” 


I heartily join with my brothers and 
sisters in Christ, fellow members of the 
“Second Baptist Church, in wishing for 


it abundant prosperity and continued 
activity and 


A CwristMAs: GREETING. — The Rev. 
Elmer W. Powell, pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church, Philadelphia, sent a Christ- 
mas letter to his parishioners, the wording 
of which was not original with him, but 
which so admirably breathes the Christmas 
spirit that other pastors will profitably bear 
them in mind for the next Christmas sea- 
son. We have seen the same words on an 
illuminated Christmas card. They are:— 


IT am thinking of you to-day because it is 
Christmas, and I wish you happiness. And 
to-morrow, because it will be the day after 
Christmas, I shall still wish you happiness ; 
and so on, clear through the year. I may 
not be able to tell you about it every day, 
because I may be far away; or because both 
of us may be too busy; or perhaps I can- 
not even afford to pay the postage on so 
many letters, or find time to write them. 
But that makes no difference. The thought 
and wish will be there just the same. In 
my work and in the business, of life, I 
mean to try not to be unfair to you or in- 
jure you in any way. In my pleasure, if 
we can be together, I would like to share 


‘sing at the 


the fun with you. Whatever joy or suc- 
cess comes to you will make me glad. 
Without pretense, and in plain words, good- 
will to you is what I mean, in the spirit 
of Christmas. 


THANKSGIVING IN TExas.—At the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church of Paris, Tex., 
of which the Rev. Charles Manton is pastor, 
there were three Thanksgiving services on 
the Sunday following Thanksgiving Day. 
The first was a Sunday-school service at 
nine-thirty, when there were appropriate 
music and recitations and President Roose- 
velt’s proclamation was read. At the regu- 
lar morning and evening services the ser- 
mons were appropriate, likewise special mu- 
sic by the choir. A novel feature at the 
morning service was the reading of the 
original Thanksgiving proclamation, which 
was issued in 1789 by President George 
Washington. 


A Gtr? To THE CHURCH OFFICERS.—Last 
Christmas each officer of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of San Jose, Cal., and each 
executive officer of the church’s organiza- 
tions, received a little box on the cover of 
which was printed :— 

Dearly Beloved:—Forasmuch as we are 
manifestly declared to be the Epistle of 
Christ let us now write in our daily living, 
clearly, legibly and to the point, epistles of 
commendation of the Holy Religion which 
we profess, to be known and read of all 
men; and may God bless you ever. (See 
Z- Cor niles) 

Your cordial friend, 
Tuornton A. MILLs. 


Within each box were three rubber-topped 
lead pencils, hexagon shaped, and each pen- 
cil was inscribed with the name of the re- 
cipient. 


SERMONS IN ADVENT.—The topics of the 
sermons preached by the Rev. W. H. Tus- 
Wilson Avenue Reformed 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, on the Sunday 
mornings of last December are unusually 
attractive and worth remembering for an- 
other Christmas season. The announce- 
ment card was light green and the print- 
ing in the Christmas colors, red and dark 
green. It was thus arranged and worded :— 


_ Church Methods in Brief. 


Wuletite Sermons 


December Sunday Mornings at the Clilson Avenue Beformed Church 
by Hr. Dl. . Cussing 


December 2— : : : “The Despair of Heathenism” 
December O— : : : “The Desire of Nations” 
December 16— : - “The World’s Climax, Time’s Fulness”’ 
December 23—_ : : ; : . “Joy to the World” 
December 30-— : : j ; ‘ : “Immanuel” 


Services begin meoaipily, at 10:30. Bring a friend with you 
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Carots AT CuHRistmas Dawn.—At the 
Madison Avenue Methodist Church, Balti- 
more, Md., the pleasant custom prevails of 
gathering the Sunday-school scholars at 
six o'clock Christmas morning to sing 
carols. To this service come not only the 
children, but many members of the con- 
gregation, as -well as strangers. The 
church is appropriately decorated with 
evergreens, there is special electrical il- 
lumination, and an orchestra leads the sing- 
ing. To this service the children bring 
gifts for the poor. 


THEMES FRoM Datry Lire.—In the North 
Avenue Baptist Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
the pastor, the Rev. F. E. Marble, Ph. D., 
is preaching a series of “Fireside Sermons” 
on Sunday evenings. Following are the 


topics :— 
Jan. 20. The Wedding Ring. 
“A helpmeet for him.” 
Jan. 27. The Cradle Song. 
“A heritage of the Lord.” 
Feb. 3. The Family Circle. 
“Mary and Joseph and the 
babe, 
Feb. 10. The Empty Chair. 
“Because they are not.” 
Feb. 17. The Black Sheep. 
“No more worthy.” 
Feb. 24. The Divided House. 
“Tet not man put asunder.” 
Mar. 3.. The Old Folks. 
“Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” 
Mar. 10. The Heavenly Home. 
“Goeth to his long home.” 
PastoraL New YEAr’s GreEtING.—The 


pastor of the Fulton Avenue Baptist 


Church, Baltimore, Md., the Rev. Thomas 
Henry Sprague, sent a letter to his parish- 
ioners, urging them to be present at the 
Communion Service on the first Sunday in 
January. One paragraph of his letter 
read :-— 

May I also take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to ask if you will not endeavor, with 
us, to make this New Year more prosperous 
for our church than any of the past, and by 
our attendance and active cooperation con- 
tribute our part toward bringing the 
Church, which is Christ’s body, up to the 
ideal which God’s Word holds before us— 
“That we should be to the praise of His 
glory?” 

Accompanying the letter was the follow- 
ing card, three and one half by five and 
three quarter inches, reproduced here for 
the excellence of its typography and the 
brevity of its message. 


Fulton Avenue Baptist Church 


Baltimore, Maryland 
wet IOS, 


“a ao 


Ghe Pastor's New Year's Wish for His 


People 
Doe 
“Remember Jesus Christ'"—JII Gimothy 2: 8 


THOMAS HENRY SPRAGVE 


Series oF “STRAIGHT SERMONS.”’—At the 
beginning of the year the Rev. John Mc- 
Dowell, pastor of the Park Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, N. J., preached six ser- 
mons on Sunday evenings which he ad- 
dressed as follows :— 
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6. To the man who wants to make 
the most of the New Year. 

To the man who has a continual 
struggle with himself. 

Jan. 27. To the man who has lost hope. 


Jan. 
iamemlos 


QUESTIONS 


Church Letter Heads. 


A pastor of a suburban church asks for 
advice as to the best form to use in print- 
ing letter heads for his church. Style of 
type, matter to be used, etc. 

Answer: The letter head of the church 
el ould ordinarily have on it little more 


than the name of the church, the name of 


the pastor, and possibly his residence ad- 
dress and ’phone number. It is to be re- 
membered that most of the pastor’s cor- 
respondence is of a personal rather than a 
business character, and little is to be gained 
by trying to advertise the church on the 
stationery. The types found most satis- 
factory are plain Gothic and Text, either 
one alone, or the two in combination. The 
following examples may be suggestive :— 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN GHURCH, 
PITTSBURGH 
MAITLAND ALEXANDER, D. D. 


Serond Preshyterian Church 
Middirtoton, N. V. 


EIGHTH AVENUE | 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
ALTOONA, PA. 


GEORGE MURRAY KLEPFER, Pastor, 


1225 EIGHTH AVENUE 


First Congregational Church 


REV. PARRIS T.FARWELL 
MINISTER 


LINCOLN PARK INSTITUTIONAL 
BAPTIST CHURCH, 


c. R. ROBBINS, D.D. Pastor, 
RESIDENCE, 922 ARMORY AVENUE, 
PHONE 1212 R 


Record of Christian 


Work. 


Feb. 3. To the man who has to fight doubt. 
Feb. 10. To the man who has suffered. 
Feb. 17. To the man who has never found 


Christ. 


ANSWERED. 


Christ Church 


228 WEST 35TH STREET. NEW YORK 


Sunday School Records. 


Mr. H. C. Gara, of 23 South Seventeenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., asks: “Can you 
advise me where and who has the best 
methods of Sunday-school registration and 
record, for keeping historical record of 
scholars joining the school?” 

Answer: We would suggest that you 
secure samples of cards and books from 
MacCalla & Co., Inc, 247 Dock Street, 
Philadelphia; Goodenough & Woglam Co., 
122 Nassau Street, New York; and Ham- 
mond Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. All of these have excellent systems 
and from them you can select the one that 
best fits the needs of your school. 


Publishing 


Christian Giving. 


The Rev. Joseph Lyons Ewing, of 
Bridgeton, N. J., and Mr. S. R. Beardsley, 
of Odessa, N. Y., have both written to 
ask where may be. obtained copies of the 
folder on “Christian Giving,’ which was 
reproduced in part on page 85 of the Jan- 
uary Recorp orf CuristrAN Worx. Mr. 
Beardsley asks also if there can be ob- 
tained an offering envelope to be used in 
connection with the folder. 

Answer: Unfortunately the little folder 
came to us with no mark to indicate where 
it was printed or by what church used, and 
we do not know whether it was specially 
printed for some congregation, or whether 
it is the product of some one of the supply 
houses. If any reader knows where the 
folders can be obtained, the editor will 
appreciate the information. 


